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Labor Council meets every Friday at 
8 p. m, at Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp Streets. Secretary's office and head- 
quarters, Room 205, Labor Temple. 
Executive and Arbitration Committee meets 
every Monday at 7:30 p.m. Label Sec- ¢ 
tion meets first and third Wednesdays ¢ 
at 8 p.m. Headquarters telephone— : 
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Alaska Fishermen—Meet Fridays, 49 Clay. 

Asbestos Workers—Meet 1st and 3rd Wednesdays, 
Veterans’ Hall, Duboce Avenue. 

Asphalt Workers—Meet 2nd Monday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 

Auto Bus Operators’ Union No. 399—Meets every 
Thursday, 9 p. m., 10 Embarcadero. 

Automobile and Carriage Painters No. 1073—Meet 
Thursday evenings, Building Trades Temple. 

Baggage Messengers—Meet 2nd Mondays, 146 
Steuart. 

Bakers (Cracker) No. 125—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Bakers’ Auxillary (Cracker)—Meets Ist and 3rd 
Tuesdays, 1524 Powell. 

Bakers No. 24—Meet Ist and 3rd Saturdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Sat- 
urdays, Labor Temple. 

Barbers—Meet 1st and 3rd Mondays, 112 Valen- 
cia street. 

Bartenders No. 41—Meet 1st Mondays at 2:30, 
3rd Mondays in evening at 8:00, 1095 Market. 

Beer Drivers—177 Capp. 

Bill Posters—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, Fif- 
teenth and Mission. 

Blacksmiths and Helpers No. 168—Meet Ist and 
3rd Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Boiler Makers No. 6—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Bookbinders—Meet last Fridays, Labor Temple. 
James D. Kelly, Business Agent, 525 Market. 
Boot and Shoe Workers, No. 216—Meet 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays, Twenty-fourth and Howard. 
Bottlers No. 293—Meet lst and 3rd Tuesdays, 

177 Capp. 
Bottle Caners—Meet Ist Fridays, Labor Temple. 
Box Makers and Sawyers—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Tuesdays, 177 Capp. 
Brewery Workmen No. 7—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, 177 Capp. 
Bricklayers No. 7—Meet 
Trades Temple. 

Broom Makers—Meet 3rd Tuesday. 

Butchers, 115—Meet Wednesdays, Labor Temple. 

Butchers No, 508 (Slaughterhousemen)—Meet 
every Tuesday, Laurel Hall, Seventh and R. R. 
Avenue. 

Carpenters No. 22—Meet Fridays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Carpenters No. 304—Meet Mondays, 112 Valencia, 

Carpenters No. 483—Meet Mondays, 112 Valencia. 

Carpenters, 1082—Meet Tuesdays, 112 Valencia. 
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Carpenters No. 1640 — Meet Thursdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Casting Cleaners—Meet Ist and 3rd Fridays, 
Labor Temple. 

Cemetery Employees—Meet lst and 3rd Satur- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Cement Workers No. 1—Meet Wednesdays, Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 

Chauffeurs No. 265, I, B. of T.—Meet Ist and 
8rd Thursdays in evening, 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days in afternoon. K. P. Hall. 

Cigar Makers—Meet Ist and 3rd Thursdays, La- 
bor Temple. 

Cloth Hat and Cap Makers No. 9—Meet Ist and 
3rd Tuesdays, 1245 Market. 

Commercial Telegraphers—Labor Temple. 

Composition Roofers No. 25—Meet 1st and 3rd 
Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 

Cooks’ Helpers—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
149 Fifth. 

Cooks No. 44—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursday nights, 
828 Mission. 

Coopers No. 65—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, La- 
bor Temple. 

Draftsmen No. 11—Meet Ist and 8rd Wednes- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Dredgemen—10 Embarcadero. 

Egg Inspectors—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Electrical Workers No, 6— Meet Wednesdays, 
Building Trades Temple, 

Electrical Workers No. 92—Meet Wednesdays, 
112 Valencia, 

Electrical Workers No. 151—Thursdays, 112 Va- 
lencia. 

Electrical Workers No. 537—Wednesdays, 146 
Steuart. - 

Elevator Operators and Starters—Meet Ist and 
3rd Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Federal Employees’ Union No, 1—Meet 1st Tues- 
day, Pacific Building; headquarters, 746 Pacific 
Building. 

Foundry Employees—Meet Fridays, 59 Clay. 

Furniture Handlers No. 1—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Garment Cutters—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Garment Workers No. 131—Meet 1st and 3rd 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Gas Appliance and Stove Fitters—Meet 2nd and 
4th Fridays, Labor Temple. J. Hammerschlag, 
Secretary. 

Gas and Electric Fixture Hangers No. 404—Meet 
2nd and 4th Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 

Gas Workers—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Glass Bottle Blowers—Meet 2nd and 4th Satur- 
days, Labor Temple, 

Glove Workers—Meet 3rd Friday, Labor Temple. 

Glass Packers, Branch No. 45—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Saturdays, Labor Temple. 

Granite Cutters—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Grocery Clerks—Meet 1st Thursdays, Labor Tem- 
ple} hours 10 to 11 a. m. 

Hatters’ Union—J. Grace, Sec., 1114 Mission. 

Horseshoers—Meet lst and 3rd Thursdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Hospital Stewards and Nurses—Meet 44 Page, 1st 
and 3rd Mondays. 
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Ice Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 

Iron, Steel and Tin Workers No. 5—Meet Ist 
and 2nd Saturdays, Metropolitan Hall, South 
San Francisco, 

Janitors—Meet Ist Thursdays, 8 p.m., Labor 
Temple. 

Jewelry Workers No. 36—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Mondays. 

Ladies’ Garment Workers No. 8—Meet Mondays, 
Hamilton Hall, 1545 Steiner. 

Laundry Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Wednesdays, Labor Temple. 

Letter Carriers—Meet Ist Saturday, Los Angeles 
Hall, Native Sons’ Building. 

Machinists’ Auxiliary, Golden West Lodge No. 1 
—Meets Ist and 3rd Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 
Machinists No. 68—Meet Wednesdays, Labor 

Temple. 

Mailers—Meet Sunday, Labor Temple. 

Marine Gasoline Engineers No. 471—Meet 1st and 
8rd Thursdays. 

Metal Polishers—Meet 1st and 3rd Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 

Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Molders’ Auxillary—Meets Ist and 3rd Fridays, 
Labor Temple. 

Molders No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 
Moving Picture Operators, Local No. 162—Meet 
2nd and 4th Thursdays, 10a. m., 68 Haight. 

Musicians—Headquarters, 68 Haight. 

Office Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Optical Mechanics—Meet lst and 8rd Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple, 

Painters No. 19—Meet Mondays, Building Trades 
Temple, 

Pastemakers No. 10567—Meet Last Saturday at 
442 Broadway. 

Pattern Makers—Meet 2nd and 4th Friday nights, 
Labor Temple. 

Pavers No. 18—Meet Ist Monday, Labor Temple. 

Photo Engravers No. 8—Meet lst Sundays at 12 
m., in Labor Temple. 

Pile Drivers, Bridge and Structural Iron Work- 
ers—Meet Thursdays; headquarters, 457 Bryant. 
Plasterers No. 66—Meet Mondays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Plumbers—Meet Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Postoffice Clerks—Meet 4th Thursdays, Knights of 
Columbus Hall. 

Press Feeders and Assistants—Meet 2nd Thurs- 
day, Labor Temple; headquarters, 628 Mont- 
gomery. Room 229, 

Printing Pressmen No. 24—Meet 2nd Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 

Rammermen—Meet 2nd Monday, Labor Temple. 
Retail Clerks No. 432—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, 8 p.m., Retail Clerks’ Club, 82 Turk. 
Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 

days, Labor Temple. 

Retail Shoe Clerks No. 410—Meet Tuesdays 8 p. 
m., Retail Clerks’ Club, 32 Turk. 

Riggers and Stevedores—Meet Mondays, 74 Fol- 
som street. 

Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meet Mondays, 
Maritime Hall Building, 59 Clay. 

Sail Makers—Meet at Labor Temple. 

Sheet Metal Workers No. 95—Meet 2nd Thurs- 
days, 224 Guerrero, 
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Sheet Metal Workers No. 104—Meet Fridays, 224 
Guerrero. 

Ship Clerks—Meet 1st and 8rd Fridays, Labor 
Temple. a 

Shipfitters No. 9—Room 103 Anglo Building. 
Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays. 

Shipyard Laborers—Meet Fridays, Labor Temple. 

Sign and Pictorial Painters No. 510—Meet Fri- 
days, Building Trades Temple. 

Stable and Garage Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Stationary Firemen—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Tem- 
ple. 

Steam Engineers No. 64—Meet Tuesdays, Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 

Steam Fitters and Helpers No. 590—Meet Ist 
and 3rd Wednesdays, Labor Temple. 

Steam Laundry Workers—Meet lst and 8rd Mon- 
days, Labor Temple; headquarters, Labor Tem- 
ple. 

Steam Shovelmen and Dredgemen iio, 29—Meet 
1st Saturday, 274 Monadnock Building. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 2nd Sunday, 
Labor Temple. 

Street Railway Employees, Div. 518—Meet 2na 
and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Sugar Workers—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Tailors No. 80—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 240 
Golden Gate Avenue. 

Teamsters No. 85—Meet Thursdays, 536 Bryant. 

Teamsters No. 216—Meet Saturdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Telephone Operators No. 54A—112 Valencia. 

Theatrical Employees—Meet Ist and 3rd Tuesdays, 
11 a. m., 68 Haight, 

Tobacco Workers—Meet 3rd Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. Miss M. Kerrigan, Secretary, 
290 Fremont. 

Trackmen No. 687—Meet 2nd Tuesdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Typographical No. 21—Meets 3rd Sunday, Labor 
Temple; headquarters, 701 Underwood Bldg. 

Undertakers—Meet on call, 3567 Seventeenth. 

United Glass Workers—Meet Wednesdays, Build- 
ing Trades Temple, 

United Laborers—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

United Leather Workers (Saddlery Workers)—- 
Meet 1st and 3d Thursdays, Labor Temple, 
United Leather Workers (Tanners)—Meet Wednes- 
days, Maennerbund Hall, 24th and Potrero. 
United Trunk, Bag and Suitcase Workers—Tiv. 

Hall, Albion Avenue. 

Upholsterers—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Waiters No. 30—Meet Ist Wednesday, 8:30 p. m.; 
other Wednesdays, 2:30 p. m., 828 Mission, 

Waitresses—Meet Wednesdays, 1095 Market. 

Warehouse and Cereal Workers—Meet Tuesdays, 
457 Bryant. 

Watchmen—Meet Ist and 3rd Fridays, 8 p. m., 
Labor Temple. 0. S. Curry, Sec., 1437 Polk. 

Water Workers—Labor Temple. 

Web Pressmen—Meet 4th Sunday, Labor Temple. 


Anti-Jap Laundry League—313-14 Angld Bldg., 
Sixteenth and Mission. 
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Scientist Tells All Secrets of Bolshevism. i 


This is the first of a series of six articles 
by W. J. Ghent, one of the foremost Ameri- 
can political and economic scientists. Ghent 
takes Bolshevism and looks at it dispas- 
sionately, and so tears out of it all of its 
secrets, 

The “Labor Clarion” considers itself for- 
tunate to be able to present this forceful 
and authoritative series of articles on the 
great hoax which has befuddled so many 
minds because, as Ghent says, it is “big 
and wild and woolly and incomprehensible” 
—and far away. 
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Article 1. 

Bolshevism in Russia, for all its tyranny, vio- 
lence and enforced starvation, is at least under- 
standable as a historical consequence—as an out- 
growth of czarism. The American article has, 
of course, no such genesis and background. It 
is a compound of many diverse factors, and it 
appears in many guises, with varying degrees of 
intensity. It has three main varieties, easily 
enough distinguishable in typical cases. But not 
all of the individuals of the species run true to 
type; and some of them—perhaps many—are a 
complex of all three varieties. 

The grouping is as follows: 

1—The Bolshevism of the I. W. W.’s. 

2—The Bolshevism of the Defeatists. 

3—The Bolshevism of the Romanticists. 

The Bolshevism of the I. W. W.’s, menacing 
as it is to order and welfare, has at least the 
merit of being real and sincere. It is no pale 
reflex of the Russian article, but a native growth, 
with a dozen years of history before Lenine came 
to power. It is plainly a program of overthrow 
and destruction. It cares nothing about democ- 
racy. It rejects political action. To the demo- 
cratic counsel to achieve social gains by a strike 
at the ballot box, it replies with the anarchistic 
slogan, “Strike at the ballot box with an ax!” 
It aims at a dictatorship, and this dictatorship is 
not even that of the proletariat as a class, but 
merely of a small group of extremists—them- 
selves. Its leaders were quick to see a kinship 
in the Lenine-Trotzky movement, and hailed with 
acclaim its victory. Subsequent developments, 
it is true, have not been wholly to their liking. 
A member of ihe hated rival I. W. W. (the De- 
troit faction), making his way from America to 
Russia, was received into the inner council of 
the duumvirate and has remained there; more- 
over, the working out of the soviet rule has not 
proceeded strictly according to program, and a 
disillusioned intellectual of I. W. W. leanings, 
for some time a sojourner in Russia, has recently 
returned to tell the story of Lenine’s humiliating 
compromise with the despised bourgeoise. But 
Bolshevism in Russia may flame or fade, with 
small consequence to the I. W. W.’s. They have 
their own system to impose upon the unwilling, 
and, and this they are confident they will, when 
occasion ripens, establish and enforce with an 
utter disdain for compromise. 

The Bolshevism of the defeatists is a more 
complex thing. It is, moreover, plentifully 
tinctured with insincerity. Of course the I. W. W. 
were and are themselves defeatists; but the de- 
featist variety of American Bolshevism flows 
through a wide range of individuals wholly apart 
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from the I. W. W. The thing which is primarily 
defeatist (and not primarily I. W. W.), is a de- 
velopment of the war, and in its present state 
is a “hang-over” from that tremendous conflict. 
All the persons who were once active in attempt- 
ing to obstruct the war against German aggres- 
sion are now equally active in chanting the 
praises of Lenine and Trotzky. This particular 
variety of Bolshevism began in pro-Germanism, 
or ultra pacifism, or anti-nationalism, or any one 
of a number of other aberrations, or in some 
cases all of them together, and it shaped itself, 
consciously, according to the progress of events. 

When Bolshevism first appeared in Russia it 
seemed to promise a crushing defeat for the 
allies and a victory for the central powers. Nat- 
urally enough, defeatism in the allied countries, 
and especially in America, associated itself with 
Bolshevism, and persons who a few years before 
would have looked with horror upon the prac- 
tices of the Bolsheviki now professed to find in 
these extremists the hope and promise of a re- 
generated world. Had there been no European 
war—had the Russian revolution broken out in 
a time of world peace and yet followed exactly 
the course which it has taken—there would have 
been very little of this particular type of Bol- 
shevism in America. 

Take for instance, the party Socialists. Lenin- 
ism is an utter negation of almost everything 
for which the American Socialist party stood 
up to the time of the war. What we now know 
as Bolshevism was ineeffect condemned by a 
two thirds vote in the national convention of 
1912. This verdict was confirmed, also by a two- 
thirds vote, in the referendum which followed; 
and it was again confirmed, by an even larger 
majority, in the early part of the next year, in 
the referendum, which unseated William D. Hay- 
wood from the national executive committec. 

Yet the party Socialists, out of their insincere 
pacifism and their more or less sincere pro- 
Germanism, have now become the most violent 
partisans of the Bolsheviki. The testimony re- 
garding Russia which before the war would have 
been accepted by Socialists as conclusive—the 
Alexrods, the Tschaikowskys, the Bourtzevs— 
that testimony they now reject and suppress, and 
instead they accept and disseminate that only 
which unqualifiedly supports the Lenine-Trotzky 
regime. They cannot be wholly blind to what 
in normal times they declared Socialism to be; 
they cannot be blind to the complete reversal of 
attitude they have taken, nor to the factors that 
led them to this reversal. 

By the same process all the other heterogene- 
ous elements in the army of defeatism have been 
led to a more or less rapturous support of Bol- 
shevism. In nine out of ten cases the chance is, 
as in the case of the Socialists, a reversal of the 
pre-war attitude. The “radical democrat” of a 
certain kind now finds no difficulty in identifying 
democracy with a regime which dissolves a con- 
stituent assembly at the point of the bayonet, 
which excludes large elements from a share in 
government and which punishes with a firing 
squad the expression of a heterodox opinion. The 
“conscientious objector” and the ultra pacifist 
apparently find nothing inconsistent with their 
views in the operations of the Red army. The 
“humanitarian” of a certain sort is none the less 
a Leninite though he knows that infinite cruelties 
have been practiced upon Russians not favorable 
to the regime; and every furtive opponent of 
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America and the allies finds easy adjustment of 
his social principles with the violation of those 
principles in Russia. The Bolshevism of the 
defeatists is a malevolent thing; and it is also, 
in considerable degree, an insincere thing. 

More menacing, because more infectious and 
less amenable to any sort of treatment, is the 
Bolshevism of romance—of imaginative adven- 
ture. It is the Bolshevism of restless souls who 
are forever trying to escape the actual and the 
obvious by winged journeys into the realm of 
the remote and the wonderful. Its disciples are 
Utopians, Greenwich Villagers, wealthy persons 
with idle hands and still more idle brains, 
dilettante of various sorts, young persons freshly 
out of college, editorial writers on our so-called 
liberal journals of “ideas and opinions’—an in- 
describable assortment of the fitful and fretful 
worshippers of the cult of Something Else. 

That it is Bolshevism which now enthrals their 
souls is a mere accident of time and circum- 
stance. It might be Babism or any other thing. 
But Russian Bolshevism is big and wild and 
woolly and incomprehensible, and as a generator 
thrills quite without a peer. And then it is re- 
mote. “Half the convex world intrudes be- 
tween”; and the fascinations of the unusual is in 
direct ratio to distance. What home-grown lady 
can be so beautiful, as Coleridge showed us, as 

A lady from a far countree? 
and what circumstance or episode near at hand 
can compare in its wonder-working magic with 
the thing which happens on the world’s frontiers? 

If Bolshevism were established in New York 
City, where so many of its romantic disciples 
dwell, it would at once and unanimously be voted 
“not a bit nice.’ Or if, not too far from the 
metropolis, there could be established a small- 
scale model of the system, to which from time 
to time its devotees could be committed for a 
“month’s mind” of realization and reflection, its 
imagined glories would soon fade. The great 
Lincoln had a remedy for this kind of thing 
which might be employed with vast benefit. Of 
the advocates of slavery he once said (speech 
to an Indiana regiment, March 17, 1865): “When- 
ever I hear anyone arguing for slavery I feel a 
strong impulse to see it tried on him personally.” 

From the disciples of each of these varieties 
of American Bolshevism proceeds a_ steady 
stream of propaganda. Each variety has its 
medium. Despite observable differences maong 
the sects, there is close co-operation in the use 
of material and argument. The Socialist and 
I. W. W. press make free use of the columns 
of the “Nation,” the “New Republic,” the “Dial” 
and the “Survey”; and the same falsehood or 
distortion does duty a score of times in its travel 
to the ultimate consumer. 

It is a propaganda which, for unscrupulosity 
of methods, probably cannot be paralleled in 
American history. A person who conscientiously 
seeks out every word of dependable testimony 
relating to Russia, from whatever source, cannot 
but be amazed at the editorial practices of these 
journals. The testimony of those who best know 
Russia and who have most right to speak for 
Russia is ignored, and only that testimony which 
accords with the editorial policy is printed or 
considered. For all who differ in their interpre- 
tation of Russian conditions there are showers 
of denunciation, and there is especial and sweep- 
ing denunciation of the “capitalist press” for its 
alleged “lying” and “suppression.” 
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LEGISLATIVE AGENT’S REPORT. 
To the Officers and Delegates of the San Fran- 
cisco Labor Council: 

As your legislative representative at the forty- 
third session of the California Legislature I here- 
with submit the following report: 

All of the Asemblymen and half of the Sen- 
ators were elected in November of last year, 
at which time the question of “wet” or “dry” 
was made paramount, and the candidates were 
elected or defeated on that issue, without much 
regard as to their views on other important ques- 
tions. The Legislature had not been in session 
very long before it became apparent that “labor” 
was going to be disappointed in the expectation 
that any more progressive laws would be added 
to our statutes, or that any part of “labor’s” re- 
construction platform would be adopted. 

The “labor” lobby, as heretofore, was com- 
posed of one member from each of the four rail- 
road brotherhoods, one from the State Federa- 
tion of Labor and your representative. These 
were assisted at times by special representatives 
from various crafts. 

Very early in the session we were confronted 
with several bills seeking to undermine the basic 
principle of the eight-hour law for women in 
industry. Because of “labor’s” determined op- 
position to all of these measures, only one of 
them was pressed, but a strong fight was made 
for it. However, due largely to the activities of 
the representatives of the women’s organizations 
this measure was defeated and the others left to 
die in committee. 

This is referred to at this time to show how 
quickly it became apparent to us that the Legis- 
lature had a decidedly reactionary tinge, and that 
our work was mapped out for us. It is hardly 


conceivable that at this time, when the eight-- 


hour workday not only for women but for men 
as well, is almost universally recognized, that 
labor should be compelled to exert every pos- 
sible influence to protect an eight-hour law for 
women in industry. Such, however, was the 
case at Sacramento. : 

It is not intended by this report to give an 
impression that the demands of labor were totally 
ignored, but it is the purpose to give expression 
to the keen disappointment felt by all of labor’s 
representatives at the Capitol. 


What Labor Got From the Forty-third Sess‘on. 

1. An improved Workmen’s Compensation 
law. The waiting period of injured persons has 
been reduced from 10 to 7 days and several much 
needed changes in administration have been writ- 
ten into the new act. 

2. A law providing for the vocational re- 
education and rehabilitation of workers disabled 
in industry. 

3. An improved Child Labor law. 

4. A law limiting the hours of domestic 
servants to 10 per day and 60 per week. 

5. An improved Labor Camp Sanitation law. 

6. A better Semi-monthly Pay-day law, cor- 
recting the defects in the law previously enacted. 

7. A law creating a permanent State public 
works commission to provide for the extension 
of public work during periods of extraordinary 
unemployment, etc. 

8. An important extension of the State land 
settlement policy (1) by the appropriation of 
one million dollars to carry on the work of the 
Land Settlement Board, and (2) submitting to 
a vote of the people a proposal to issue bonds 
to the amount of ten million dollars for a still 
further extension of that policy so as to pro- 
vide employment and rural homes for our re- 
turned soldiers and sailors. 

9. The adoption of a resolution indorsing the 
Federal Seaman’s Act of 1915, and calling upon 
California’s delegation in Congress to uphold 
the beneficent features of that law. 


Some Things Labor Did Not Get. 
1. The Anti-Injunction bill. This was consid- 
ered labor’s most important measure. It was 
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introduced exactly as approved by the previous 
Legislature and subsequently vetoed by Governor 
Stephens. Although four different State legis- 
latures enacted such a law, this year five Cali- 
fornia Senators (Evans, Ingram, King, Rigdon 
and Rush) who voted for this bill two years ago, 
turned against it this year, apparently for no 
other reason than to save the Governor the 
embarrassment of again having to veto labor’s 
bill of rights. 

2. The graduated tax on land values, designed 
to break up large land holdings and make the 
land available to prospective settlers. 

3. The Employment Bureau bill, limiting the 
fees charged by private employment agencies to 
10 per cent of one month’s pay. 

4. The Sunday Closing bill. 

5. The Miners’ Eight-hour bill. 

6. The Barbers’ Sanitation bill. 

7. The bill providing protection for Alaska 
cannery workers. 

8. An investigation of the San Francisco Dis- 
trict Attorney’s office. 

From the foregoing it can be seen that not- 
withstanding the efforts of our enemies some 
progress has been made. 

Necessarily this report is incomplete, due to 
the last minute rush in the Legislature, and not 
knowing whether or not the Governor will sign 
the bills that have been passed. 

It is recommended that a careful scrutiny be 
given to the record of Senators and Assembly- 
men issued by the State Federation of Labor 
so that we may distinguish our friends from our 
enemies and be guided accordingly. 

Several measures were introduced seeking to 
suppress the activities of the I. W. W. and other 
organizations of that kind. While labor is op- 
posed to these organizations, still we feel that 
these bills, if they should become laws, can be 
used against organized labor, in our legitimate 
efforts to better conditions. It should be remem- 
bered that when the Sherman Anti-Trust law 
was passed labor was told that it could not be 
made to apply to our unions, nevertheless the 
largest of damages thus far is the sum paid by 
the Hatters’ Union of Danbury, Conn. 

While we were able to get some amendments 
to the principal “Sabotage” bill adopted, we were 
prevented from having an amendment specific- 
ally exempting labor unions in their legitimate 
activities from the provisions of the act. 

For the first time in California there were some 
women members of the Legislature, four of them 
being in the Assembly. Mrs. Dorris of Bakers- 
field and Miss Broughton of Modesto proved to 
be real friends of labor, and the others, Mrs. 
Hughes of Oroville and Mrs. Saylor of Berkeley, 
while not exactly in sympathy with us, voted 
for many progressive measures, particularly those 
relating to education in our public schools. 

The members from San Francisco voted right 
on practically all labor measures, with the ex- 
ception of Senator Lester Burnett, whose gen- 
eral attitude was hostile and reactionary, par- 
ticularly on the Workmen’s Compensation bills. 
He was the only Senator from San Francisco to 
vote against the Anti-Injunction bill. Assembly- 
man Hurley of Oakland proved a real tower of 
strength to organized labor. His speeches on 
labor matters were brilliant, and showed that 
after all the best men for labor are those that 
come from the ranks of the toilers. 

I cannot bring this report to a close without 
mentioning the perfect harmony and co-opera- 
tion that existed throughout the session among 
the members of the labor lobby. It was a real 
pleasure and a great source of education to be 
associated with the representatives of the rail- 
road brotherhoods and the others from various 
parts of the State, and it was with a feeling of 
regret that I parted company with them. 

In conclusion, I want to thank this Council 
for the great honor conferred on me as legisla- 
tive representative. DANIEL C, MURPHY. 
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HELP OUR SOLDIERS AND SAILORS. 
By Matthew Woll. 

Technically, the war has not ended though 
hostilities have ceased. We are now passing 
through the initial stages of a process of read- 
justment and the peoples of most nations are 
rapidly turning their thoughts and attention to 
the solution of the many serious and complex 
problems which have developed out of the war. 

The world faces an infinitely more serious sit- 
uation today than a year ago when the German 
super-offensive was at its height. At that time all 
our men were at work. If they were not fight- 
ing or training to fight, they were making shells 
or guns, or building ships or engines, or grow- 
ing corn or wheat, or were engaged in the pro- 
duction of some of the other many things nec- 
essary to maintain the soldiers in the trenches 
and the sailors on the ships. Military defeat 
was then averted. With equal fervor and with 
the same vigor and determination we must now 
avoid a social and economic collapse, such as 
is now threatening many of the European na- 
tions. 

Without the long years of military training 
of the Central Powers and practically without 
preparation, our great republic and its people 
entered the world struggle for the supremacy 
of righteousness, freedom, and democracy. We 
had the determined American will to win. We 
did win. 

With the signing of the armistice and the end- 
ing of hostilities, the American people find 


nae practically unprepared for the im- 
mediate resumption of peace-time pursuits. The 


problems of readjustment in many instances are 
more difficult of solution than were those in- 
volved in the conduct of the war. Despite the 
difficulties and the obstacles, if the American will 
to win is again expressed, if our people will meet 
the requirements of readjustment with the deter- 
mination which was shown in dealing with the de- 
mands of war, we should have no cause for fear 
or apprehension as to the final outcome. 

The matters which require our immediate at- 
tention relate to the. demobilization of our mili- 
tary forces and the readjustment of our produc- 
tive processes to peace-time pursuits. 

Necessarily readjustment involves sacrifices, 
but the sacrifices of reconstruction are insignifi- 
cant when compared with the sacrifices which 
were entailed in the conduct of the war. Re- 
placing the soldiers and sailors into the econo- 
mic life of the nation is of the greatest import- 
ance to the wage earners. This is a task in which 
the helpful co-operation of every individual work- 
er and every group of workers is not only desir- 
able, but necessary. 

Unfortunately the resources of the United 
States Employment service of the Department 
of Labor have been temporarily curtailed, due 
to lack of funds. State and private forces have 
come generously to its support, however, so that 
it will continue in a large measure, and the 
Council of National Defense has undertaken the 
formation of an Emergency Committee on Em- 
ployment for Soldiers and Sailors to co-operate 
with the United States Employment Service of 
the Department of Labor and the War Depart- 
ment and all other agencies and individuals who 
might help in the successful performance of the 
task with which this committee is charged. 

Colonel Arthur Woods, who is chairman of 
the Council’s Emergency Committee for the Em- 
ployment of Soldiers and Sailors, has recently 
been appointed by the Secretary of War as as- 
sistant to the secretary, to act for him upon all 
matters relating to the re-employment of sol- 
diers and sailors. Through the Committee on 


.Labor, Advisory Commission, Council of Nation- 


al Defense, he requests every local trade union, 
every city central body, each State federation of 
labor and every international trade union, to take 
immediate steps, if they have not already done 
so, to support and assist in every way, the bu- 
reaus for returning soldiers, which are working 


under the United States Employment Service of 
the Department of Labor, if necessary, estab- 
lishing at once an employment committee, rais- 
ing adequate funds therefor, and definitely lend- 
ing their co-operation, and, if necessary, their 
assistance in securing financial support for the 


bureaus of the United States Employment Ser-. 


vice and such existing agencies as seem best able 
to serve the community, and co-ordinating the 
effort of all agencies interested in securing em- 
ployment for the returning soldiers and sailors. 

When a. soldier or sailor returns to your com- 
munity the employment committee of your or- 
ganization should immediately get in touch with 
him and make sure that he is registered with 
the United States Employment Service or its 
Bureau for Returning Soldiers and Sailors. Then 
visit his former employer. In the vast majority 
of cases, his former employer will take him back. 

Should the effort to place the returned sol- 
dier or sailor with his former employer fail, an 
endeavor should be made to secure him employ- 
ment elsewhere. While finding employment, 
provision should be made for his immediate needs. 
Wherever a soldier or sailor is not content with 
his former job, or one that is open to him in 
his community, he should be persuaded to fill 
it until the industrial transition is over, the troops 
have returned, and another opening is found. The 
employment committee you are urged to estab- 
lish should at all times be made available to him 
for finding a place elsewhere. 

The employment committee should, with the 
help of all other agencies, get in touch with 
every non-resident soldier or sailor seeking em- 
ployment in your city, find out where he docs 
belong and immediately communicate with the 
employment committee of the local union, city or 
state federation of labor, or other approved em- 
ployment service in his home city. On receiv- 
ing assurance that such employment bureau or 
agency will take care of him, arrange for his im- 
mediate return. 

In order that the soldiers and sailors may be 
helped to reasorb themselves throughout the 
country in the ratio within which the man power 
was withdrawn for military purposes, the slogan 
should be established, ‘Local Jobs for Local 
Men.” By adopting this slogan and responding 
to this dictum we may bring into immediate op- 
eration the maximum reasorbing capacity of the 
whole nation. 

It is fully recognized that the obligation to 
give employment to the soldiers and sailors rests 
primarily on the employers. The workers are 
not in a position to give employment. It is the 
workers’ duty to see that every effort is made 
to secure suitable employment for the returned 
soldiers and sailors. It is also their duty to 
see that when the soldiers and sailors seek em- 
ployment they are not dealt with unfairly or im- 
posed upon by private employment agencies for 
profit or otherwise. 

Every attempt on the part of any employment 
agency to impose upon the returned soldiers or 
sailors should be immediately reported to this 
office so that proper steps may be taken to pre- 
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vent a recurrerice of such an unpatriotic and un- 
warranted act. 

It is the expressed hope and desire that the 
employment committees created by both employ- 
ers and workers in your community may join 
hands and co-operate with each other in this pa- 
triotic and much needed work and thus prove help- 
ful in the successful beemptlgten nie of our military 
forces and in re-establishing! former peace-time 
activities with the least possible disturbance and 
a minimum of sacrifice. 
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INCISIVE COMPARISON. 
By Grant Hamilton. 

Commerce and agriculture receives large con- 
sideration from Congress and immense sums are 
appropriated to maintain these two agencies in 
government. No one with a rational point of 
view objects to Congress adequately providing 
for the general welfare of commerce and agri- 
culture. It is not only commendable, but it is 
the duty of the Government to pursue that policy. 

In the light of this judicious expenditure, how 
does Congress treat labor when it comes to pro- 
viding for the Department of Labor? Let me 
give you a concrete illustration. The Agricul- 
tural Appropriation bill did not get through the 
last Congress, but a large appropriation was pro- 
posed, and undoubtedly the incoming Congress 
will provide an equally large sum. The Legisla- 
tive bill did pass and is now a law, while the 
Sundry Civil bill passed the House and died in 


the Senate. Contained in these bills are these 

huge sums: 

For Department of Agriculture....... $31,691,562 

For Department of Commerce........ 25,533,205 
Potalsccd.ccwts acces eee $57,224,767 


When you contemplate these tremendous sums 
appropriated for commerce and agriculture—then 
compare them with the labor’s appropriation: 
For Department of Labor............. $4,171,210 

Now, out of the above sum $2,815,550 is appro- 
priated to execute the immigration and naturali- 
zation laws. This leaves but $1,355,660 for the 
other activities of the Department of Labor. 

Why this discrimination by Congress? 

Write and ask your representative in Congress 
and see what he says about it. 

Write and ask your United States Senators to 
explain. Ask them why this policy of destruc- 
tion rather than reconstruction. Do it now. 

> 
REDUCTION CLAIMED. 

Water consumers of this city have been pay- 
ing less for water at meter rates than they would 
have paid had the old municipal ordinance rates 
remained in effect. This is set out by figures 
which the Spring Valley Water Company has 
filed with the Railroad Commission. The figures 
are based on the revenue from water sales for 
January and February of this year. In January 
charges under the meter schedule fixed by the 
Railroad Commission totaled $316,302.72. Had 
the old rates fixed by the municipal ordinance 
not been superseded, these charges would have 
been $318,582.95. That is to say, under the old 
rates they would have been $2280.23 more. In 
February charges under the meter schedule 
totaled $309,516.56. Under the old rates they 
would have been $314,614.80; that is, they would 
have been $5098.24 more. The Railroad Com- 
mission wanted to know just what‘would be the 
effect of the change from the flat-rate to the 
meter schedule. The tables filed by the water 
company show that of the 18,508 commercial con- 
sumers in January, 64 per cent were paying less 
under the present rates, while 36 per cent were 
paying more. In February 64.2 per cent were 
paying less. Of the 48,876 residential consumers 
in January, 55 per cent were paying less, and 45 
per cent were paying more. In February, 57.7 
were paying less. The present meter schedule 
was designed to yield the Spring Valley Water 
Company the same revenue it received when 
flat rates were in force. The January and Febru- 
ary figures indicate that it approximated the old 
revenue falling short by some seven thousand 
dollars. That the meter schedule is better bal- 
anced than the old schedule, and that it dis- 
tributes water charges more equitably among all 
consumers was the contention of the Railroad 
Commission when this schedule was ordered into 
effect. It was expressly stipulated by the com- 
mission that the water company should not bene- 
fit in the event that the new schedule produced 
a larger revenue than the old. 


ORPHEUM. 
Annette Kellerman, who opens at the Or- 
pheum next week, comes back to vaudeville with 
many new laurels. For the last few years Miss 
Kellerman has devoted her time and talent to 
films and the New York Hippodrome. Her suc- 
cess as a picture star has carried her name and 
fame broadcast throughout the world. Now she 
has taken her assortment of talents and fashioned 
a revue for herself that promises to be epoch- 
making in vaudevile achievement and a revue 
that is undoubtedly the triumph of her career. 
In this Miss Kellerman is assisted by Kerr and 
Weston and Jack Coogan. Miss Kellerman of 
course continues her diving and in addition to 
swimming and diving she sings, dances, walks 
the tight wire and does so many other things 
that it seems she might be safe in calling her- 
self the most versatile woman in the world. A 
newcomer in vaudeville will be welcomed when 
Margaret Young appears. Miss Young is a 
comedienne. She sings dialect songs and she 
sings them extraordinarily well. She is a mis- 
tress of syncopation and the spirit of mischief, 
The Hickey Brothers are lively and strenuous 
acrobatic dancers. They open with a number 
of clever songs and amusing dialogue. They 
also excel in straight dancing. The great Lester 
is a remarkable ventriloquist who contrives with 
the aid of a wooden dummy to furnish twenty 
minutes of most amusing entertainment. Edythe 
and Eddie Adair are two remarkably clever en- 
tertainers who will present a highly diverting 
skit written for them by Stephen G. Champlin 
entitled “The Bootshop.” Alec and Dot Lamb 
call their offering “The Act Original.” It enables 
them to exhibit their extraordinary skill in 
athletic and acrobatic dancing. Lester Crawford 
and Helen Broderick in their enjoyable skit “A 
Little of This and a Little of That”- will be the 
only holdover in this remarkable bill. 
Greene, the character delineator 
ditties, also excels as a raconteur. His songs 
and stories are clever, amusing and always in 
good taste. He is a tower of strength to any 
bill and with the assistance of Beth Mayo and 
Harry Hosford, an exceptionally fine pianist, fur- 
nishes most enjoyable entertainment. 
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TEACHERS’ WAGE IS LOW. 

In a speech on low wages universally paid 
teachers, State Superintendent Cary of Wiscon- 
sin took a new tack on the question. Instead 
of appealing to the public’s sense of justice, he 
declared that no one need fear that the teachers 
will starve because of low wages. 

“They can get out of the business of teaching 
when they find it necessary, and they do get out, 
but when they go out society is tremendously 
the loser,” he said. 

“Assuming for the moment that it is worth 
$10 a day, as we are told, for a child to be in 
school, the teacher who has 40 pupils for a 
single day renders a service that is to be meas- 
ured in hundreds of dollars, and yet she receives 
for it only from $3 to $5. lf it were a business 
enterprise in which the product could be sold for 
cash, under such circumstances a teacher might 
command $200 or $300 a day. We have faith 
in education. Let us show it by some degree of 
appreciation both in terms of money and in 
terms of honor and appreciation for the teachers 
who can render this great service to society.” 

——————_@_____- 
BUTCHERS COMPLAIN. 

Business Agent Maxwell of Butchers’ Union 
No. 115 has complained to the Labor Council that 
the butcher shops in North Beach district open 
early in the morning and close at 11 p. m. in- 
stead of 6 p. m. as do the union shops in all 
other sections of the city. He says that this is 
the only district in the city where such condi- 
tions prevail in the butcher trade. The union 
has served notice that it will soon ask organized 
labor of the city to assist in remedying the con- 
dition complained of. 

————_—_-&____ 
PILE DRIVERS ORGANIZE. 

Officers of Pile Drivers’ Union No. 77 of this 
city have succeeded in organizing 30 men work- 
ing at the trade in the Sutter Basin, outside of 
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LABEL STEEL AND IRON PRODUCTS. 

It is not generally known that the Iron, Tin 
and Steel Workers’ International Union uses the 
Union Label. However this is true. While they 
cannot put their label on their product, they use 
a label printed on blue paper with black ink 
and paste the same on kegs containing horse- 
shoes and bolts and nuts; on boxes for tin and 
tern plates and on such other material as needs 
encasement; it is also printed on shipping tags, 
with blue ink, the tags being used in labeling 
reinforced concrete rods and bars, and also on 
such other materials as bar iron, rounds and flats, 
and bundles of sheet iron. 

Organized Labor may therefore reasonably ex- 
pect the teamster to specify union label horse- 
shoes from the smith when he takes the team 
to be shod; the housesmith to demand that the 
bolts and nuts with which he fastens the I 
beams be union made, while the carpenter and 
concrete worker will be expected to demand un- 
ion made reinforcing rods, and sheet-metal work- 
ers no doubt will insist on union-made sheet 
metal. A little agitation along this line would 
be of material assistance in organizing the big 
steel mills of the country. At the present time 
there is considerable activity along this line in 
Pittsburgh and the big steel centers of the East. 
Let us hope that the day is fast approaching 
when union-made steel and iron products will 
be demanded by the public and building mechan- 


ics generally. — 


INSPECTION TOUR. 

The Board of Health will make its annual in- 
spection tour of the water sources of the Spring 
Valley Water Company on Saturday and Sun- 
day of this week. 

San Francisco’s drinking water is tested care- 
fully by the Board of Health all the year round. 
These tests are made at every reservoir and tank 
in the city system at intervals of from once a 
month to twice a week, according to the season. 

In addition to this, a yearly tour of inspection 
is made, the officials examining conditions at 
Lake Merced, Lakes Pilarcitos, San Andres and 
Crystal Springs of the Peninsular system, the 
Belmont pumping plant, and at Calaveras, Sunol 
and Pleasanton in the Alameda system. 

The following will be included in the inspec- 
tion party, Arthur H. Barendt, President, and Dr. 
A. P. O’Brien, Dr. Guy E. Manning, Lawrence 
Arnstein and Frank J. Klimm, members of the 
Board of Health; Dr. William C. Hassler, Health 
Officer; Charles M. Wollenburg, Superintendent 
of the Relief Home; Dr. Arthur A. O’Neill, City 
Physician; Edward M. Coffey, Secretary of the 
Board of Health; Grove Lawrence, Assistant 
Superintendent Water Division, Spring Valley 
Water Company; George W. Pracy, Superintend- 
ent City Distributing System; O. E. Clemens, 
Manager Water Sales Department, and Edward 
F, O’Day, Director of Publicity. 

———_—_g—__ 
AVOID THESE STOVES. 

Trade unionists and their friends are urged not 
to purchase Garland stoves and ranges, Laurel 
stoves and ranges, Peninsular stoves and ranges 
or Jewel stoves and ranges, because the concerns 
that manufacture them are bitter enemies of the 
organized workers and refuse to permit union 
men in their establishments. Bring an end to 
this species of autocracy by allowing these pro- 
ducts to become a drug on the market. 

eee 
TEACHERS UNITING. 

At Houston, Texas, public school teachers are 
organizing and will affiliate with the trade-union 
movement. Unions of this calling now exist in 
Austin, Galveston and Denison, Texas, and Dal- 
las and San Antonio teachers are discussing or- 
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The back of a Thrift Stamp or a War-Savings 


Stamp is the best sticky paper for money that 
flies. 
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CUP PRESENTED DR. GALLAGHER. 

The attaches of the Coroner’s office presented 
to the retiring Coroner, Dr. John Gallagher, well 
known eye specialist of this city and brother 
of Hon. George E. Gallagher, president of the 
Board of Education, with a handsome loving cup 
on Friday evening, April 11, 1919. 

The presentation was arranged by Chief Dep- 
uty Coroner John A. Kennedy, and the remarks 
by T. F. Garvan, as follows: 

“In view of the fact that you have tendered 
your resignation as Coroner, and that we under- 
stand your connection with this office is to ter- 
minate in the very near future, the members of 
the staff of this office deem it eminently fitting 
and proper that you should receive some slight 
token of their appreciation and esteem. 

“We feel that the sacrifices made by you, Dr. 
Gallagher, in assuming the responsibilities of 
this office, and the able and courteous manner 
in which you have discharged your duties, entitles 
you to public recognition. On the other hand, 
we know that your innate modesty would rebel 
against any sort of a public function, but we 
have decided to disregard what we believe to be 
your choice in the matter, and to present you 
this loving cup, in order to convey to you, though 
in very inadequate measure, the high regard 
which your kindly consideration has engendered 
in us. Therefore, my dear doctor, in presenting 
this loving cup to you, we do so with our hearts 
full of the best of wishes for your future success.” 

Those participating in the presentation were: 
Dr. John Clark, Prof. T. Green, John A. Kennedy, 
Thomas F. Gavan, Michael J. Brown, Frank F. 
Becker, Daniel Drew, Phillip J. Crimmons, Jr., 
Fred Klevesahl, Al. McQuade, Anthony Tra- 
bucco, James P. Murphy, Mrs. Mary Donahue, 
Mrs. Wm. Walsh, Mrs. A. G. Hatfield. 


Seven 


MAYOR ROLPH DIFFERS. 

Mayor James Rolph differs with the published 
attitude of Miss Sarah Jones, member of the 
Board of Education, on the School Teachers’ 
Union. Miss Jones has been quoted as opposed 
to the formation of a school teachers’ union in 
this city and it is said that she was considerably 
wrought up when the fact that the union had 
really been formed was brought to her attention. 
It is understood that the Mayor takes the same 
position in relation to the teachers as he does 
toward all workers and concedes their right to 
organize. 

Another organization meeting of the union was 
held in the Labor Temple this afternoon at 4 
o’clock. President Paul J. Mohr says that scores 
are now waiting to sign the roll. Supervisor 
Andrew J. Gallagher spoke at the meeting on the 
subject, “Teachers’ Organization and City Gov- 
ernment.” John A. O’Connell, secretary of the 
Labor Council, also addressed the meeting. Oth- 
er speakers may be secured and announcement 


made later. ——————— 


BENEFIT PLANNED. 

Arrangements are being made for a joint bene- 
fit dance and entertainment under the auspices 
of Milk Wagon Drivers’ Union and the Helvetia 
Swiss Society for the two orphan children of the 
late Charles Schwab, who was a member of both 
organizations. A gold watch is to be given as 
a ticket prize. Many other prizes are to be 
given during the evening entertainment. Musi- 
cal, athletic and other features are included in 
the program. The hall and date are to be an- 


| nounced later by the joint committee in charge. 


Secretary M. E. Decker of the union reports 
$60 having been paid out in sick benefits during 
the past week; also that additional returning sol- 
diers have been reinstated in their jobs. 
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Yes, I believe in armies— 

Beautiful, sun-bright armies, 

Rising out of the ruins of war 

As riseth the morning star. 

Swift to the world’s salvation. 
Splendid, equipped, and strong, 

Not nation arrayed against nation, 
But men arrayed against wrong. 

—Angela Morgan. 


It is to be hoped that the injuries to Samuel 
Gompers are not of a serious character and 
that he will soon be able to resume his duties. 
The labor movement, and in fact the world, can 
not afford to lose his services during these crucial 
times. His wide experience, foresight and wis- 
dom are sorely needed just now. 

— > — 

We move that the San Francisco “Chronicle” 
change the line on the top of its first page to 
read, “This newspaper is one hundred per cent 
Republican, even if it be necessary to sacrifice 
the interests of the nation in order to main- 
tain this position.” The line would then be in 
harmony with the editorial policy of the paper 
and honesty could be conceded. 

— > 

Everybody knows that the world today needs 
every ounce of products of every kind that 
the entire world can produce and that. there is 
absolutely no scarcity of markets, yet the Se- 
attle “Union Record” urges the lifting of the 
blockade on Germany in order that we may have 
a market for our “agricultural and other pro- 
ducts.” This is truly ill concealed pro-German- 
ism or anti-Americanism, and will deceive no 
one. People who write that kind of stuff must 
have a very poor opinion of the mentality of their 
readers. ee 

If one were to believe the sympathizers of the 
Bolsheviki in this country it would be necessary 
to conclude that a vast army of otherwise hon- 
est persons, both in the United States and oth- 
er parts of the world, had become moral per- 
verters during the past couple of years and now 
continually tell lies about conditions in Russia. 
Anything detrimental to the Bolsheviki must 
of necessity be false if we are to believe the 
red revolutionists we have here. Unfortunately 
for these apologists for the Bolsheviki the 
stories told by the different persons who have 
had an opportunity to study the Russian situa- 
tion at close range are pretty much alike and it 
will, therefore, be rather difficult to convince 
the American people that all are liars. 
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:: The League of Nations :: 
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Now that the text of the constitution of the League of Nations has been 
published the thunder of the guns of some of the politicians who have hereto- 
fore been in opposition has been silenced by the sound of the voices of an over- 
whelming majority of the people of the United States, and only a dull, tinkling 
noise is at present heard issuing from those who are on the other side for rea- 
sons other than bona fide objection to the League of Nations itself. Still, 
in spite of the fact that for thousands of years the prayers of the uncounted 
millions of the earth have gone up to heaven with pleas for peace, there is still 
some discussion as to whether we are to grasp the greatest opportunity the 
world has ever had to get an answer to those prayers. 

Most of us want a war-proof world in which to go forward. The war 
through which we have just passed, and in which we were forced to fight 
for the right of democratic development, has left half of Europe in ruins and 
all of civilized society more or less handicapped, so that we want no more of 
that sort of thing. 
of Nations. 


In order to avoid it, however, we must have the League 
There is no other way to face the future without a fear. 

If we want the world safe for democracy—and the people surely do—then 
something must be done to make it safe. The only device that has been brought 
forward up to the present time that stands any chance at all to do this is 
the League of Nations, yet there are those who oppose giving the scheme a 
trial even though they have nothing to offer as a substitute for it. 

Surely we do not want any more wars, and if we do not, then there must 
be machinery set up that will prevent wars, or that will hinder and obstruct 
the march toward war. What instrument ever fruited in the brain of man ever 
held out such hope for a peaceful world as the League of Nations? What 
answer have the opponents to this question? 

Without the League of Nations we must be prepared to out-fight the world. 
With it democracy is assured, freedom is guaranteed, labor is given ground for 
hope and humanity presented with the opportunity for unobstructed advance- 
ment. Are these things worth nothing, and should they, merely to satisfy a 
handful of malcontents, be set aside? 


Those who oppose the League of Nations are occupying the inconsistent 


‘ position of favoring government among men in nations and anarchy in the 


affairs of the world as a whole, because the League of Nations is intended to do 
for nations what government has done for individuals within nations—that 
is to establish means for the adjustment of differences without resort to vio- 
lence. This being true, how can any forward-looking, humanity-loving man or 
woman oppose the establishment of the League of Nations? 

Another thing that should rally all those who oppose war to the support 
of the League of Nations is the fact that it will compel the governments to 
place their treaties on the world’s table, face upward, so that he who runs may 
read. Injustice of all kinds always has a hard time of it when the cards are on 
the table in plain view of those who are interested. The constitution provides 
that all treaties shall be submitted to the League of Nations, thus doing away 
with the possibility of secret pacts being entered into between governments bent 
upon satisfying their selfish purposes. If the League of Nations did nothing 
more than this (and it does a great many other things too numerous to men- 
tion in a short discussion) it would be entitled to the whole-hearted support 
of every human being who believes in the square deal between nations as well 
as between individuals. 

There may be defects in the present draft of the laws of the League of 
Nations. It would be a wonderful human achievement if there were not. It 
always takes time and experience for human beings to reach perfection, and 
the constitution has been so drawn that it can be shaped to meet the problems 
and conditions that the future may reveal. That is all any reasonable person 


could hope for. We are not living in Utopia. 
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FLUCTUATING SENTIMENTS 
Feenene 


Arrivals of overseas forces in San Francisco 
have become so frequent that engineers about 
the bay who have been in the habit of blowing 
their whistles as a salute to the returning heroes 
have been compelled to tie a string to the noise- 
maker and keep it going all the time. 


Te i ry e: 


“Even though the price of flour falls so that 
it costs the bakers of the country no more than 
the water they use in their bakeries, the price 
of bread will not fall to its former level,” said 
George F, Ward of New York, president of the 
American Association of the baking industry, in 
an address to the Southeastern Association of 
the baking industry. “No matter how low the 
price of flour falls, and there is no present pros- 
pect of any reduction at all,” said the speaker, 
“the price of bread cannot go to the old figure.” 


A new device seems to promise much for the 
further protection of ships along the coasts. A 
vocal lighthouse has been made near Newport, 
Rhode Island, by fitting Point Judith Light with 
a phonograph and megaphone apparatus Oper- 
ated by electricity. At regular intervals the 
lighthouse names itself, and ships at sea, if they 
are equipped to receive the message, can hear 
the name: ‘Point Judith Light.” If the vessel 
comes within two miles of the lighthouse it may 
hear the additional warning: “You're getting 
closer. Keep off.” 


The anarchists have become very busy in this 
country during the past few weeks and the Fed- 
eral authorities should speed up action against 
them. These authorities must have a pretty good 
line on them by this time through the secret 
service and army intelligence activities during 
the war and there should be no lagging in putting 


them out of the country or in jail. The wholesale 
manner in which they have been sending deadly 
bombs through the mails has aroused the Ameri- 
can people to a point where they are not going 
to have a great deal of patience with officials 
who are dilatory in dealing with these dangerous 
characters. 


The fellow who talks of internationalism as in- 
consistent with nationalism is like the traveler 
who has lost his way in the forest and is getting 
nowhere because of his meandering course. Love 
of home and love of country are not out of 
harmony with each other, nor is love of the na- 
tion inconsistent with love of the world as a 
whole. Those who think otherwise are simply 
the victims of tangled and illogical mentalities, 
and are usually as wrong in other things as 
they are in the matter of internationalism, In 
this day and age men who reason logically sel- 
dom become pessimists and grow sour at the 
world. The other kind of mind naturally de- 
termines that everything that is is wrong and 
that the world must be turned topsy turvey be- 
fore things will ever be right. 


Poor old Senator Lodge of Massachusetts has 
been floundering around during the past two 
years in search of a campaign issue for 1920. So 
great has been his anxiety in this regard that 
he has been, like a drowning man, grasping at 
every straw that came within sight. This has 
led him into some very ridiculous positions. He 
picked up the League of Nations and tried to 
make an issue of that, but found public sentiment 
so overwhelmingly against him that he dropped 
it like a hot potato. Now he thinks he sees a 
chance in the Italian situation and it is not at 
all unlikely he will be compelled to beat a hasty 
retreat here, too. It is a tough proposition to 
be a partisan politician in search of an issue 
these days. 
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For the work of an ‘absolutely inspired com- 
positor we are indebted to the Boston “Tran- 
script’—“The doctor felt the patient’s purse and 
declared there was no hope.’—London “Opin- 
ion.” 


WIT AT RANDOM 
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Everything in the dear old village seemed 
the same to Giles after his absence of four years 
as a prisoner of war in Germany. The old 
church, the village pump, the ducks on the green, 
the old men smoking their pipes while the wo- 
men talked—it was so restful after the treatment 
he had received at the hands of the enemy, 

Suddenly he missed something. 

“Where’s Hodge’s other windmill?” he asked 
in surprise. “I can only see one mill, and there 
used to be two,” 

The native gazed thoughtfully around as it 
to verify the statement. Then he said, slowly: 

“They pulled one down. There weren't enough 
wind for two of ’em!”—London “Tit-Bits.” 


One night at a theater some scenery took fire 
and a very perceptible odor of burning alarmed 
the spectators. A panic seemed to be imminent 
when an actor appeared on the stage. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he said, 
yourselves. There is no danger.” 

The audience did not seem reassured. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” continued the comed- 
ian, rising to the necessity of the occasion, “con- 
found it all—do you think if there was any danger 
I’d be here?” 

The ‘panic collapsed—Syracuse ‘“Post-Stand- 
ard.” 


“compose 


The soldier whose specialty had been sewer- 
trenches for some months past, was found lean- 
ing on his shovel. 

“What are you dreaming about now?” the non- 
com. asked. 

“T was just thinking,” responded the shovel- 
wielder, “that if these ditches were straight up 
and down instead of lengthwise, I’d have dug 
my way back home long before this.”—“The 
Spiker” (Engineers’ Railway, U. S. Army). 


“These profiteers,” said Representative Esch, 
of Wisconsin, “accuse themselves with their ex- 
cuses. They remind me of little Willie. 

“Little Willie came home the other day with 
a nice new golf ball. 

“Look at the lost ball I found this after- 
noon, father,’ he said. 

““Are you sure, my boy,’ the father asked, 
‘that it was a lost ball?’ 

““Oh, yes, sir,” said little Willie, ‘I saw the 
owner and his caddie looking for it.” 


An Irish sergeant, who was giving setting-up 
exercises one morning at camp, gave the follow- 
ing order: 

“Hold the left leg up straight in front of 
you.” 

One man who was not paying attention held 
up the right leg, thus making his leg next to 
the left leg of his right hand companion. 

The sergeant snorted: 

“Well, who’s that bloomin’ galoot over there, 
holding up both legs?” 


A man went into a druggist’s shop and asked 
for something to cure a headache. The drug- 
gist held a bottle of hartshorn to his nose, and 
he was nearly overpowered by its pungency. 

As soon as he recovered he began to rail at 
the druggist, and threatened to punch his head. 

“But didn’t it help your headache?” asked the 
apothecary. 

“Help my headache!” gasped the man. I 
haven’t got any headache. It’s my wife that’s 
got the headache.” 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THROWING STONES. 
F. A. Key. 

One morning, on my way to work, 

Diverting from my path as if to lurk, 

I saw a bird upon the ground, 

Panting as if it suffered from a wound, 

Once I started to pick it up, 

And relieve it from its bitter cup. 

Fearing and flitting, it seemed to say: 

“Oh! pity, have mercy on me, I pray; 

Leave, O leave, and pass me by, 

My wing is broken and I cannot fly. 

My life, once so sweet and bright, 

Is now disappointment, pain and blight. 

I do not feel that I can sing 

As I’ve always done in early spring; 

I cannot soar up in the sky, 

Or flit amid the treetops high. 

I must now submit to my fate; 

For a cripple bird cannot mate. 

’*Twill be so hard to live alone, 

No little birdies to call my own. 

I cannot gather them under my wing, 

As I used to do in the spring. 

But what does that matter that I should fall; 

I’m just a little bird, that’s all; 

And the boy who carelessly threw the stone, 

Has no thought of what he’s done; 

But chanced to see me while passing by, 

And seized a stone and let it fly. 

He seemed to say: ‘I’ll see how hard I can 

throw,’ 

And with a swing of the arm he let it go. 

He did not see if he had hit his mark, 

But passed on heedlessly into the park.” 

Thus it is with human life— 

Woe, misery, trouble and strife. 

We're finding fault in our fellowman 

When he’s doing the best he can. 

Our tongues are running at high speed 

And causing hearts to ache and bleed; 

Our cruel acts and unkind words 

Are worse than throwing stones at birds; 

For when once spoken are like balls of snow, 

Grow bigger and bigger the further they go. 

——————————@e_—_ 
LEST WE FORGET! 

Congress, in recognizing that a state of war 
existed with Germany on April 6, 1917, closed 
its resolution with the following words: 

“And to bring the conflict to a successful term- 
ination, all of the resources of the country are 
hereby pledged by the Congress of the United 
States.” 

“Whereas, The Imperial German Government 
has committed repeated acts of war against the 
Government and the people of the United States 
of America; therefore, be ‘it 

Resolved, By the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in congress assembled, That the state of war 
between the United States and the Imperial Ger- 
man Government, which has been thrust upon 
the United States, is hereby formally declared; 
and that the President be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to employ the entire naval 
and military forces of the United States and the 
resources of the Government to carry on war 
against the Imperial German Government; and 
to bring the conflict to a successful termination 
all of the resources of the country are hereby 
pledged by the Congress of the United States.” 

Are you going to quit now, or are you going 
to buy bonds like a real American? 

> 

Happiness depends much more on what is 
within than without us.——Lubbock. 

a os 

Benjamin Franklin’s picture is on the 1919 
War-Savings Stamps; his thrift ideas are behind 
them. 
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BOILERMAKERS TO PICNIC. 

James Duggan, secretary of Boilermakers’ Un- 
ion No. 6, is making the preliminary arrange- 
ments for the annual picnic of the union, to be 
held in Glen Park on Saturday, June 28th. The 
picnic will be an all-day jollification ending at 
midnight and the proceeds are to be placed in 
the sick and funeral fund. A large committee 
is to be appointed to take charge of the arrange- 
ments as well as the events of the day and even- 
ing within the next few days. 

The wage scale committee of the union has 
met and will present a complete schedule for 
consideration of the union at a special meeting 
in the Labor Temple, Thursday night. The 
schedule will apply to shipyards and outside 


boiler shops. SSS 


CASEY RETURNS FROM EAST. 

“The people of the East are solidly behind 
President Wilson in his stand on the Italian 
territorial controversy with regard to Fiume,” 
says Michael Casey, who has returned to the 
city from attending an executive board meeting 
of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters 
at Chicago, Ill. Casey says that the board meet- 
ing was an extremely important one, owing to 
the many questions affecting teamsters through- 
out the jurisdiction which demanded immediate 
consideration and early decision. The president 
and secretary of the international will in a few 
days mail to the Coast copy of the proceedings 
and decisions of the board, some of which affect 
San Francisco and other bay unions. 

——_———_&_________. 
MILLIONS GO BEGGING. 

More than $16,000,000 of returned checks are 
now in the hands of the War Risk Insurance 
Bureau, many of them marked “unknown” or 
“unclaimed,” as the result of the failure of al- 
lottees to notify the bureau of changed addresses. 
The Red Cross has been enlisted in the campaign 
to locate such persons, and has taken over 30,- 
000 of the checks. 

About 500,000 checks have been returned since 
December 31, 1917, and they are coming back at 
the rate of 1996 a day. Some of them are not 
payable because of a change of the status of 
the allottee, but it is estimated that nearly 50 
per cent are still payable if the proper addresses 
can be found. 

————— ee 
INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN AMERICA. 

The problems of war are followed by the prob- 
lems of peace. As a result of the four years of 
strife Europe is badly disorganized. Russia is 
torn with revolution. Germany, Austria and the 
Balkan states are suffering from an almost com- 
plete breakdown of their industries. France and 
Italy face the difficult task of reconstruction 
with crippled finances and a lack of materials. 
Great Britain is in the throes of the greatest 
conflict in her history between employers and 
working men. What are the conditions and 
prospects in America? Is there danger of the 
trouble spreading from Europe to our own coun- 
try? Walter Holloway, lecturer for the People’s 
Sunday University, will explain the situation 
Sunday evening, May 4th, in Golden Gate Com- 
mandery Hall. Mr. Holloway will use the re- 
ports of Samuel Gompers, president of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor; Frank P. Walsh, chair- 
man of the National War Labor Board, and A. 
B. Garretson, president of the Order of Railway 
Conductors. These men know the conditions in 
America and should be heard by all citizens 
anxious for a peaceful solution of our domestic 
affairs and the preservation of prosperity. The 
lecture is free to the public. 

——_@——_____. 
ALASKA FISHERMEN SIGN. 

Alaska Fishermen’s Union and the Alaska 
Packers’ Association have signed an agreement 
providing for the 48-hour week to prevail in 
Alaska before and after the fishing season. 


LABEL IN COLLECTIVE BARGAINING. 

One of the big things developed by the war 
as a stabilizer of industrial conditions was the 
need for a more extended adoption of the prin- 
ciple of collective bargaining. 

The War Labor Board which was created by 
the proclamation of the President, for the pur- 
pose of adjusting disputes in war industries, de- 
clared as its first principle “the right of workers 
to organize in trade unions and to bargain col- 
lectively through chosen representatives is recog- 
nized and affirmed. This right shall not be de- 
nied, abridged, or interfered with by the em- 
ployers in any manner whatsoever.” 

The use of a union label, shop card or working 
button to designate the product of trade union- 
ists or their employment in an establishment is 
predicated upon a trade agreement, carrying with 
it the collective bargaining principle, with all 
that this implies. 

When an appeal is made to give preference to 
the purchase of commodities bearing the union 
label or a shop where a card is displayed or a 
button worn to distinguish membership in a trade 
union, it is a request to recognize a fundamental 
principle of the trade union movement, the trade 
agreement. 

Under the trade agreement the workers have 
a full and equal opportunity to regulate their 
hours of labor and wage scale, as except this 
measure of justice is accorded them, there can 
be no union label, shop card or button agreement 
with any employer. 

Justice and equity are therefore guaranteed to 
those who use their purchasing power in favor 
of the trade agreement, as exemplified by the 
union label, shop card or working button, as well 
as high class workmanship and humane treat- 
ment, and in addition to this is the satisfaction 
of knowing that a consistent demand for labeled 
goods strengthens the trade agreement principle 
as well as the union label. 

——_—__&—___-——. 
PRINTERS RAISE WAGES. 

An arbitration board has made the following 
award for newspaper members of Portland, Ore., 
members of Typographical Union No. 58: $7.50 
for day work and $8.25 for night work, with 7% 
hours; overtime, day rate $1.50 an hour; night, 
$1.65 an hour. These increases shall date back 
to the first of the year. 

The board said that the wage demand was 
“reasonable and just,” and that the evidence 
submitted showed that the cost of living in that 
city has increased 72 per cent since 1914. 

The board further stated that skilled workmen 
in other crafts in Portland have been and are 
now, receiving a very much higher scale of wages 
than is being paid to these printers, and that the 
advance of 7 per cent in 1917 “was wholly inade- 
quate” to met the increased cost of living and 
was accepted by the workers only as a means 
of securing other sought-after concessions. 

———————_ @_______. 
PAINTERS’ BALL. 

The twentieth anniversary ball and entertain- 
ment of Painters’ Union No. 19, will take place 
on the evening of May 10th in K. C. Hall. The 
ball is to be invitational. 
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DEATHS. 

The following members of San Francisco 
unions died during the past week: Harry A. 
Francis of the electrical workers, William Glynn 
of the marine firemen, John A. Smith of the 
plasterers, Jens P. Jensen of the stationary en- 
gineers, William Miller of the shipwrights, Chris- 
topher Green of the railway clerks, James Mc- 
Iver of the marine engineers, Thomas Hughes 
of the railway conductors. 
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Formerly of 25 Fourth Street 
Funeral Work a Specialty at Lowest Prices 
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Godeau Funeral Service 


A San Francisco firm using California ma- 
terials and employing San Franciscans—a 
friend to the laboring man when he needs a 
friend. Independent of the Trust. 


SAVES YOU ONE-HALF TRUST PRICES 


Julius S. Godeau 


Undertaker and Embalmer 
41 VAN NESS AVE. PHONE MARKET 711 
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VISIT THE LARGEST HARDWARE STORE IN THE MISSION— 


Wolfe Lumber & Hardware Co. 


19th and Folsom Sts. 


Phone Mission 38 


Automobile Accessories 
MAZDA LAMPS FORD PARTS 
SCAT, 3 CAN FOR 25c 
Special Free—Send the Children for a School Ruler 


FULL LINE—Crescent Wrenches, Moulder Tools, Starrett Tools 
SPECIAL—Blue Overalls $2.25, Black Overalls $2.00 


FISHING TACKLE SALMON EGGS 35c. 
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GUNMAN GETS LIFE TERM. 

Sam Crews, a Baldwin-Feltz gunman, has been 
convicted of murder in the first degree and sen- 
tenced to life imprisonment at Beckley, W. V. 
Crews was a “guard” employed by the Raleigh 
Coal Company. He sneaked behind Thomas 
Baldwin, a miner employed by the company, and 
struck him on the head with a black-jack. Bald- 
win died in a few hours. Crews escaped and was 
later located in Oklahoma by officers of the 
United Mine Workers’ Union. 

The testimony of Crews at the trial supported 
the claim of unionists in West Virginia that the 
Baldwin-Feltz outfit is not an agency to detect 
crime and arrest criminals. It was shown that 
while the agency had in its possession Crews’ 
photo and an offer of a $500 reward for his ar- 
rest, made by State officials, that it sent him out 
of the State to work for it. 

One of Crews’ witnesses was a “guard” named 
Wickline, who is serving a life sentence at 
Moundsville for murdering a machinist whom he 
shot eight times. Wickline swore that at the 


time of the murder charged against Crews he’ 


was in the engineer’s room across the street. He 
was asked how Crews could do guard duty and 
be in the engineer’s room all night. He replied 
that the guards “were getting easy money.” 


METAL TRADES ADVANCE. 

The American Shipbuilding Company, repre- 
senting eight shipyards along the great lakes, 
has signed an agreement with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor metal trades department similar 
to that signed by the Bethlehem Shipbuilding 
Corporation. For the workers, the agreement is 
signed by James O’Connell, president and A. J. 
Berres, secretary-treasurer of the metal trades 
department. 

A joint labor adjustment committee of five 
employers and five trade unionists appointed by 
the department shall be set up to hear or con- 
sider all grievances or other questions affecting 
wages, hours of labor or working conditions 
which have first been considered by the joint 
shop committee and then by the two secretaries 
appointed by each party to the joint labor ad- 
justment committee. 

In the agreement the company recognizes the 
metal trades department “as a suitable agency 
to act with the company’s representatives to ar- 
bitrate all questions as to wages, hours of labor 
and working conditions.” 

It is stated that the United States emergency 
fleet corporation, which operates three ship- 
building yards, will sign a similar agreement, as 
will the Atlantic Coast shipbuilding companies. 
Workers in Pacific Coast shipyards are now con- 
sidering this agreement. 

———@____—_- 
PROTEST CANCELLATION. 

A protest against the threatened cancellation 
by the Shipping Board of contracts for all ships 
for which keels have not been laid was voiced 
by the shipbuilders of California, meeting Wed- 
nesday afternoon with representatives of labor 
in this city. 

The Mayors of San Francisco and Oakland, 
Senator James D. Phelan and Congressmen J. A. 
Elston and John I. Nolan were present and spoke 
of the effect of such an order, were it to be 
made, promising their active opposition. 

The conclusion was the adoption of resolu- 
tions calling upon civic and industrial organiza- 
tions to voice opposition to the threatened can- 
cellation in messages to Chairman Edward N. 
Hurley. 

It was said that the effect of cancellation would 
be so serious that every measure possible should 
be taken to prevent its actual promulgation. 
Some of the speakers advanced the explanation 
that the Shipping Board, fearing criticism by the 
coming session of Congress on the operation of 
the “cost plus” plan, is seeking the backing of 
popular expression in advance. 
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CEMETERY WORKERS FIRM. 

The strike of the Cemetery Workers’ Union 
against Cypress Lawn and Mount Olivet ceme- 
teries is still on and the workers are as deter- 
mined today as they were the day they left their 
places to enforce an increase in pay in order 
that they might properly support their families 
under the present high cost of living. Though 
thugs and gunmen are employed by the greedy 
cemetery owners they are able to get very few 
real workers. It is much easier to get thugs 
than working men these days and the thugs have 
on several occasions started trouble with the 
striking men in an effort to demonstrate to their 
employers the need of them. The union men, 
however, have conducted themselves on such 
occasions with admirable restraint and no very 
serious trouble has resulted in spite of the ar- 
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rogant and insulting conduct of the professional 
gunmen, 

The Labor Council has called upon affiliated - 
unions to contribute funds to sustain the men on 
strike until such time as the employers are ready 
to concede the very reasonable demands made 
upon them. A prompt response on the part of 
the unions is urged by the Labor Council, 

— Se 
BLACKSMITHS ELECT DELEGATE. 

District Council of Blacksmiths and Helpers 
No. 26, including four affiliated locals of the bay 
district has elected George Cullen, business agent, 
as delegate to the convention of the Pacific Coast 
Metal Trades District Council, which opens in 
Oakland next Monday morning. 
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Synopsis of Minutes of April 25, 1919. 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 p. m., by Pres- 
ident Bonsor. 

Reading Minutes—Minutes of the previous 
meeting approved as printed in the “Labor Clar- 
ion.” 

Credentials—Alaska Fishermen, Magnus Ped- 
erson, Butchers No. 115, Sam Agosti, vice M. 
R. Grunhof. Delegates seated. : 

Communications—Filed—From the Department 
of State, Washington, D. C., with reference to the 
League of Nations. From the A. F. of L., rela- 
tive to the strike of the Cemetery Workers’ 
Union. From the Commission of vocational ed- 
ucation, thanking organized labor for its assist- 
ance in securing the passage of the part-time edu- 
cation bill. 

Referred to Executive Committee—Resolutions 
from the Warterfront Workers’ Federation, with 
reference to the unfair firm of Chas. Nelson 
Company. From Bakers No. 24, requesting the 
assistance of Council in negotiating their new 
agreement with employers. From Janitors’ Un- 
ion, copy of new wage scale. 

Referred to Labor Clarion—Announcement of 
grand ball to be given by Federal Employes’ 
Union No. 1, at Knights of Columbus Hall, Sat- 
urday evening, May 24th. 

Resolutions—Were submitted by Delegate Fer- 
guson, Trackmen’s Union, requesting the Council 
to endorse its application for a 50-cent per day 
increase. Moved that the resolution be adopted; 
amendment—that the resolutions be referred to 
the executive committee; amendment lost, and 
the original motion carried. 

Communication—From Cemetery Workers’ 
Union, requesting Council for financial assist- 
ance. Moved that the secretary be instructed 
to send out a circular letter to all affiliated un- 
ions in behalf of the Cemetery Workers; car- 
ried. 

Reports of Unions—Leather Workers—Will 
hold a ball at Commandery Hall, May 10th, for 
the benefit of one of their members. Bakery 
Wagon Drivers—Are negotiating a new wage 
scale with master bakers. Trackmen—Thanked 
Council for endorsement of its scale of wages. 
Retail Delivery Drivers—Requested a demand 
for their working button; have purchased $2,000 
Liberty Bonds. Bakers No. 24—Requested un- 
ionists to refrain from patronizing Latin Baker- 
ies. Waiters—Have purchased $500 Liberty 
Bonds; are having trouble organizing Greek res- 
taurants. Cracker Bakers—Have been unsuccess- 
ful with agreements. Pile Drivers—Have pur- 
chased $2,000 Liberty Bonds. Butchers—Have 
9-hour day; all shops close at 6 p. m. Sailors— 
Have purchased $10,000 Liberty Bonds. Steve- 
dores—Have purchased $10,000 Liberty Bonds. 
Cigar Makers—Strike on at Preferencia Factory. 
Waitresses—Requested a demand for the Wait- 
resses’ button in Shipyard Cafeteria. Retail 
Clerks—Are signing agreements with Mission 
Merchants; look for union card. Culinary Work- 
ers—Are affected by prohibition; requested union- 
ists to sign petitions now being circulated. 

Label Section—Requested a further demand 
for the union label, card and button. 

Executive Committee—Representatives of the 
Paste Makers were present seeking advice as to 
securing the union label on the products of the 
fair macaroni factories. In the matter of the 
Cracker Bakers’ wage scale the secretary was di- 
rected to arrange for a further conference with 
employers. Recommended endorsement of the 
Ice Wagon Drivers’ wage scale subject to the 
endorsement of its International and Joint Coun- 
cil of Teamsters.. Recommended that the Council 
declare its intention of levying a boycott on the 
Firemen’s Band, subject to the report of the Mu- 
sicians’ Union. Report concurred in. Moved 
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that Council declare its intention to boycott the 
Firemen’s Band; carried. 

Organizing Committee—Have organized Fur 
Workers, sent for the charter. 

Legislative Agent—Delegate Murphy submit- 
ted his report on legislation passed by the legis- 
lature. Moved that the report be published in 
the “Labor Clarion”; carried. Moved that the of- 
ficers of the Council with Delegate Murphy con- 
fer with Secretary of State Federation of Labor 
on the advisability of conferring with the’ Goy- 
ernor on all bills affecting labor; carried. 

Receipts—$720.42. 

Expenses—$235.26. 

Adjourned at 10:45 p. m. 

JOHN A. O’CONNELL, Secretary. 
—————— 
VOCATIONAL COURSES. 

To meet the big demand for teachers in voca- 
tional subjects which has followed the passage of 
the Smith-Hughes Act, Dean Walter Morris Hart 
has announced a special series of courses in vo- 
cational education for the Summer Session of 
the University of California at Berkeley. The 
principles embodied in the Smith-Hughes Act, 
Dean Hart declares, have been accepted by all 
of the states, with the result that vocational 
schools for agricultural, industry and home eco- 
nomics are rapidly developing. This has result- 
ed in a demand for specially trained teachers 
to carry on the work. 

At the Summer Session vocational educational 
courses will be given in education, agriculture, 
commerce, home economics, drawing, economics 
and graphic art. Robert J. Leonard, professor 
of vocational education at the University of Cal- 
ifornia, will be in charge of the courses in edu- 
cation. Other courses will be given by a fac- 
ulty made up of many of nation-wide reputa- 
tion. 

“In 1918 farm wages and articles farmers buy 
rose much higher, relatively, in price, than did 
the price of farm products. In 1917 the general 
trend of prices indicates that the price of crops 
and livestock rose faster than did farm wages 
and articles farmers buy,” said Dean Hunt, of 
the University of California. In this way, Dean 
Thomas Forsyth Hunt, of the College of Agri- 
culture of the State University, explained the 
trend of prices before a recent meeting of the 
State Swine Breeders’ Association at Davis: 
“Contrary to the opinion of many sincere peo- 
ple,” Dean Humt said, “the wholesale prices of 
farm products during 1918 has not been high. 
The prices have been strictly related to the 
amount of currency and other instruments of 
credit and to the price of articles which farmers 
must buy in the conduct of their business. 
naturally, some farm articles rose more rap- 
idly than others during the war and some have 
receded much facter since the signing of the 
armistice. On March 1, 1919, wheat, corn, beans, 
hogs, sheep and wool were somewhat above the 
general price level. Wool, however, is the only 
one which was strikingly above it. Barley, oats, 
hay, potatoes, butter, milch cows and _ horses 
were well below the general level set by the ad- 
vance in price of commodities which the farm- 
er must buy.” 

Dean Hunt, although declaring that he did not 
wish to draw a definite parallel, pointed out that 
after the Civil War commodities lost two-thirds 
of their war prices within six years, while re- 
turn to pre-war levels took about 13 years. 
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FUR WORKERS FORM UNION. 

John O. Walsh, organizer for the American 
Federation of Labor, reports that the organiza- 
tion meeting of fur workers of San Francisco 
was successful and that a union was formed and 
temporary officers elected. He has sent to the 
International Union for a charter. The union 
will apply for membership to the Labor Council. 
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Week Beginning This Sunday Afternoon. 


FAREWELL APPEARANCE 
ANNETTE KELLERMAN 
(Herself) 

On the First Lap of Her Tour Around the 
World 
Assisted by 
KERR & WESTON & JACK COOGAN 
in “An Intimate Revue” 
MARGARET YOUNG, Versatile Comedienne; 
HICKEY BROS., Acrobatic Dancers; THI) 
GREAT LESTER, Ventriloquist; EDYTHE & 
EDDIE ADAIR in “The Bootshop”’; CRAW- 
FORD & BRODERICK, “A Little of ‘This and 
a Little of That”; ALEC & DOT LAMB in 

“The Act Original.” 
GENE GREENE 
Character Delineator of Popular Melodies. 


Evening Prices, 10c, 25c, 50c, 75c, $1.00. 
Matinee Prices (Except Saturdays, Sundays 
and Holidays), 10c, 25c, 50c. 
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The San Francisco Savings 
and Loan Society 


THE SAN FRANCISCO BANK 
Savings Commercial 


526 CALIFORNIA 8T., SAN FRANCISCO 


Member of the Associated Savings Banks of 
San Francisco 


Mission Branch, Mission and 21st Sts. 
Park-Presidio Dist. Branch, Clement & 7th Av. 
Haight St. Branch, Haight and Belvedere Sts. 


DECEMBER 321, 1918 
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Asmets ........e.eeeees SOR arn $58,893,078.42 
Deposits .....cccccccccccsccace 64,358.496.50 
Capital Actually Paid Up....... 1,000,000.00 
Reserve and Contingent Funds. 2,336,411.92 
Employees’ Pension Fund ...... 295,618.00 


OFFICERS: 
John A. Buck, President; George Tourny, 
Vice-Pres. and Manager; A. H. R. Schmidt, 


Vice-Pres. and Cashier; BE. T. Kruse, Vice- 
President; William Herrmann, Assistant 
Cashier; A. H. Muller, Secretary; Wm. 


Newhouse, Assistant Secretary; Goodfellow, 
Eells, Moore & Orrick, General Attorneys. 
Board of Directors—John A. Buck, George 
Tourny, E. T. Kruse, A. H. R. Schmidt, I. N. 
Walter, Hugh Goodfellow, A. Haas. E. N. Van 


Bergen, Robert Dollar, E. A. Christensen, 
L. S. Sherman. 
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THE POPULAR PRICE 
JEWELRY STORE 


715 MARKET STREET, Above Third Street, San Francisco 
JEWELERS, WATCHMAKERS, OPTICIANS 
All Watch Repairing Guaranteed for Two Years 
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CO-OPERATION. 
By Eugene Donovan. 

Co-operation may be regarded from many 
standpoints and is susceptible to interpretation 
of largest meaning, but in the present instance 
will be commented on only with regard to the 
relations which should exist between employer 
and employee. It therefore, in this sense means 
joint effort to a common end and the equity of 
profit-sharing. 

It must be admitted, that in the past there has 
been little of this spirit manifest between capital 
and labor, and if our recent experiences have 
developed a larger inclination to consider the 
merits of co-operation seriously and honestly, 
our trials and tribulations will not have been in 
vain. 

It would seem a self-evident fact, that where, 
on the one hand there is capital invested and 
risked, and on the other hand labor and life 
itself, have become component parts of produc- 
tion, there would be a community of interests, 
but for reasons, only to be accounted for by the 
dominance of avarice, these considerations have 
been ignored. 

Capital has in the past sought to produce at 
the very smallest margin of expenses, meaning the 
lowest possible payment of wages, and labor 
seeing itself thus treated or more properly, ill- 
‘treated, had simply performed a minimum of 
requirement and the two interests had grown 
away from each other and became antagonistic. 

Labor has sought to exact a larger recognition 
of its efforts through organization and capital 
has retaliated, whenever possible, by the insti- 
tution of so-called “efficiency” systems, which 
mean nothing more or less than the extraction 
of alarger volume of effort and increased output, 
so as to balance whatever advantage or improve- 
ment labor has succeeded in wresting in the 
shape of unwilling concessions, grudgingly 
granted. 

The spirit of capital had been that it was en- 
titled to conduct its affairs in its own way, with- 
out let or hindrance of any kind; it insisted that 
it was the only and sole arbiter of wages and 
terms of employment, that it would pay just 
what it thought right to pay, measured by its 
own standard of performance, and if through 
force of circumstances or other reason, it in- 
creased the wages paid, then it did so, not be- 
cause it was due the laborer, but out of the plen- 
titude of its beneficence, and thereby conferred 
a favor. 

Let however much capital may be invested and 
ever so much or so little wages paid, value in 
the product can only arise through its communal 
utility. If a factory, of whatever kind, be estab- 
lished, say on some island apart from population 
and operated by the most expert and efficient 
workmen, the thing manufactured can have no 
value until it reaches the community and is put 
to use, and the extent of such use is the meas- 
ure of its value. It can in this way, be more 
easily seen where the community of interest is 
established. There is the capital furnished 
for establishment on the one hand and the labor 
necessary for production on the other. Together 
they produce the manufactured article, but both, 
together do not give it value, and not until it 
reaches the community for use, does it acquire 
it. Both, therefore have an equal interest in it; 
capital in setting the wheels of industry in mo- 
tion to produce it, labor in making it available. 
The argument might be advanced that the in- 
terest of labor is discharged by the wages paid, 
but this is the point on which labor takes issue, 
and properly so. It has, at least as great an 
interest in the production as capital, and should 
not be required to accept less. 

It is reasonable to assume that if capital can 
be made to see that its interests may best be 
served by recognizing these facts, its prejudices 
can be overcome, and furthermore, when it per- 
ceives the vast economics it may achieve by 
such recognition it will not be slow to avail itself 
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of them, if only from a purely selfish motive. 
The result will be to accomplish production at 
a minimum of cost and the community vafues 
remaining the same, the recompense in the shape 
of profit will be no loss; in fact it will probably be 
more. On the part of the laborer, he will see that 
he is fairly treated, that he is made an equal 
participant in the value his labor has produced, 
and he will be satisfied. 

In ca-operation, therefore, we may see the 
solution of the problem of unrest in labor. It 
is fair; it is equitable; it is just. It requires no 
sacrifices; it makes for better and more expert 
production and promises larger rewards. It au- 
tomatically adjusts differences, and honestly ad- 
ministered is a blessing and a beneficence both 
to the employer and the employed as well as to 
the community at large. 

And labor must also learn that through co- 
operation of the various units of a given industry 
these co-operative benefits can be secured and 
when secured, retained. 

————_@&______—_ 
COLLECTIVE BARGAINING RECOGNIZED 

The collective bargaining principle, allowing 
the employees themselves to have a voice in the 
reclassification of salaries in the federal civil 
service was today recognized by the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee on Reclassification. In 
pursuance of this plan, a committee of three is 
provided for in each department or independent 
establishment of the Government including the 
government of the District of Columbia, one 
member of the committee to represent the head 
of the department or establishment, one to rep- 
resent the employees, and one to represent the 
Commission. 

For the more detailed work as the various 
bureaus are taken up for reclassification, sub- 
committees are to be formed, to be composed 
of representatives of the department heads and 
the employees. 

The Joint Commission on Reclassification has 
decided that the representatives of the employees 
shall be designated by the National Federation 
of Federal Employees and President Luther C. 
steward has already named the following, all of 
whom are members of Federal Employees’ Union 
No. 2, of Washington, D. C.: 

Interior Department., W. Carson Ryan, Jr., 
President, F. E. U. No. 2, 

Treasury Department, John W. Ginder, First 
Vice-President, F. E. U. No. 2. 

Department of State, George L. Brist, 

War Department, Alphonso Rogers. 

Department of Justice, E. M. Kennard. 

Post Office Department, S. E. Blassingham. 

Navy Department, W. S. Douglas. 

Department of Agriculture, J. R. Williams. 

Department of Commerce, J. Franklin Meyer. 

Department of Labor, Emma Duke, 

Interstate Commerce Commission, Wm. A. 
Powers. 

Panama Canal Commission, Daniel J. Crowell. 

Library of Congress, Henry S. Parsons. 

President Steward has designated also Ed- 
ward M. Dawson, President of Federal Employ- 
ees Union No. 89, composed of employees of the 
government of the District of Columbia, to rep- 
resent such employees. 

The names of representatives of employees of 
a number of other independent governmental 
establishments in the District of Columbia are 
under consideration and will be announced by 
President Steward at an early day. 

ee 


BAKER RECEIVES LOCAL VOTE. 

Roe Baker, secretary of Barbers’ Union, Local 
No. 148, of this city, has received the unanimous 
vote of the local union for the office of first vice- 
presideent of the International Union. Ballot- 
ing is now being conducted by all the unions of 
the United States for international officers and 
it is believed that the San Francisco candidate 
will win the vice-presidency. 
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CEREAL WORKERS’ CONVENTION. 

Warehouse and Cereal Workers’ Union will 
send delegates to a convention of Pacific Coast 
unions to be held in Seattle May 5th. It has 
been announced that jurisdiction will be given 
the local union over all rice mills in the Sacra- 
mento river district. The union has recently 
signed up the Growers’ Rice Mill of South San 
Francisco for an eight-hour day, a union scale 
of wages and a working agreement to the satis- 
faction of all concerned. The officers of the 
union report an almost 100 per cent organiza- 
tion of the industry. 


IV 


Rome’s Water Supply 
and Ours 


Rome sits on seven hills—San Fran- 
cisco on seven times seven. 

Supplying Rome with abundant 
water at good pressure was a prob- 
lem for the greatest engineers of an- 
cient days. 

San Francisco's problem is seven times 
as hard as Rome’s—the hardest of any 
big city in our country. But the 
Spring Valley Water Company has 


solved it. 
Rome is an inland city of hills on 
Tiber’s banks. San Francisco is 


crowded at the end of a narrow, hilly 
peninsula, surrounded on three sides 
by deep salt water. 

As in Rome, far-off sources had to 
be developed—but, unlike Rome, the 
pipe lines can only enter our city by 
one gate—the Straits and Bay are too 
deep to cross. 

Our water must be distributed over 
forty-six square miles of city heights 
and hollows, earthquake fault lines and 
made ground. 

Three trunk lines deliver the water 
to Lake Honda, College Hill and Uni- 
versity Mound. From these big reser- 
voirs it flows by gravity or pumping 
to eight smaller reservoirs and tanks 
at different elevations. 

The Spring Valley Water Compan 
can store within the city limits enoug 
water to supply the city for two days 
and a half. here is always a two- 
day supply on hand. In connection 
with the reservoirs, six city pumping 
plants take care of the pressure at 
higher elevations. 

If the ancient Roman _ engineers 
could examine this distribution system 
they would hail the engineers of the 
Spring Valley Water Company as their 
masters! 


SPRING VALLEY 


WATER COMPANY 
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“I said I would, didn’t I, when we 
stared ?— Well, I’m sticking.” 

“[m going the limit with this Victory 
Liberty Loan.” 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS 


Or Ser OOOOH 


With the adjournment of the Legislature at 
Sacramento last Thursday all anxiety over legis- 
lation damaging to the best interests of the print- 
ers was ended. Four bills were introduced dur- 
ing the session, any one of which if enacted into 
law would have had a very damaging effect on 
our industry. Each of the measures sought to 
substitute the typewriter for the printing press 
in preparing transcripts on appeal from the Su- 
perior Courts to the higher courts. San Fran- 
cisco Typographical Union, through its execu- 
tive committee, led the fight in the Legislature 
against the bills, ably assisted by the Inter- 
national Typographical Union, through Repre- 
sentative George E. Mitchell. Many others were 
helpful in the work, notably Friend W. Richard- 
son, State treasurer and president of the Cali- 
fornia Editorial Conference. Of the four bills, 
two died in committee, a third died on the As- 
sembly file and the fourth was so amended that 
the measure, if signed by the Governor, will 
create more printing than is now required under 
the old law. 

Members of the union are looking forward 
with considerable interest to the entertainment 
and ball to be given by the Union Printers Mu- 
tual Aid Society at Native Sons Hall, 430 Mason 
street, on the evening of the 20th of this month. 
This year’s affair is to be held in commemora- 
tion of the thirty-second anniversary of the or- 
ganization of the society. The committee in 
charge has been actively engaged during the past 
two months in perfecting the arrangements, and 
although their labors are as yet far from com- 
pleted, it can be confidently stated that the 
coming event will surpass any previous social 
affair given by the organization. And that is 
saying a great deal, when you take into consider- 
ation the high-class affairs of the last few years. 
As on former occasions, there are to be pro- 
fessional entertainers from several of the leading 
theatres and one of the most popular jazz bands 
in the city has been engaged and there will be 
a sufficiency of music for those who enjoy danc- 
ing. It is expected that many of the soldier and 
sailor members of No. 21 will have been mustered 
out of the service before the night of the ball 
and the committee promises a right royal wel- 
come to all who attend. 

The book and job scale committee held its 
initial meeting Tuesday evening, April 29th, and 
scale conditions was discussed at length, L. W. 
Monson was elected chairman and L. D. Small, 
secretary, of the committee. A second meeting 
will be held next Tuesday evening, May 6th, 
when an open hearing will be had, any member 
of the union desiring to be heard on scale mat- 
ters having that privilege granted him. The open 
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Do 
you want to 
increase 
your 


If you do, put the UNION 
LABEL on your products. 


The UNION LABEL origi- 
nated right here in San Fran- 
cisco and the people de- 
mand it on their purchases. 
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meeting will be held at room 702, Underwood 
Building, 525 Market street, at 7:30 p. m. 

Quite a number of the union’s members on 
the “Roll of Honor” are known to have returned 
to the city with the 347th, 363d and 316th En- 
gineers, but at this writing have not put in an 
appearance at the union’s headquarters. Virgel 
Sawyer, H. J. Gundaker, Carl E. Nelson, Martin 
Imperiale and Marcus Laub are home. 

Corporal Fred E. Holderby, who enlisted dur- 
ing the early part of the war and drew a trip 
to Siberia instead of France, and who is now 
with Company I, Thirty-first Infantry, has sent 
to local headquarters a copy of a regimental 
newspaper published at Vladivostok, dated March 
17, 1919. The name of the publication is “Here 
and There with the 3lst,” and its editor claims 
it to be the first American newspaper published 
in Siberia. Underneath its caption is carried 
the line “Published every once in a while, 
wherever we happen to be.” Several regimental 
newspapers have come to local union head- 
quarters from time to time since the war began, 
but “Here and There” is quite the most pre- 
tentious of them all. From a printer’s viewpoint, 
it’s the neatest thing in newspaper we ever saw 
coming out of Russia. Holderby deposited a 
traveling card in San Francisco on February 19, 
1918. Two hours afterward he had enlisted and 
the following day sailed out of the Golden Gate 
on an army transport. He came from Eugene, 
Ore. The publication spoken of was printed by 
Holderby. 

Secretary Michelson would appreciate informa- 
tion regarding the whereabouts of P. P. Nedeleff. 

-o>— 

BE YOUR OWN BOSS JOB PRINTER— 

Job printing office for sale, 4 presses, 2 cutters, 
1 stitcher, 1 punching machine, assorted type. 
A fine business for two printers, a pressman and 
a feeder. For sale on account of retirement. 
For further particulars apply “Labor Clarion,” 
Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp streets. 

oe 


TEACHERS’ UNION GETS RESULTS. 

The Teachers’ Association in Memphis, Tenn., 
has been attempting to secure $70,000 back pay 
for its members since last September, and as a 
last resort the teachers affiliated with the Mem- 
phis Trades and Labor Council and elected three 
delegates to that body. When the unionists were 
told of the teachers’ troubles they appointed a 
committee that was ordered “to stay on the job 
until the teachers are paid.” 

The committee organized, but that was as far 
as it got, as the board of education gave notice 
that they would immediately mail the teachers 
their checks. 

In connection with the situation, the “Labor 
Review” asks: “Now, isn’t it strange that $70,000 
should bob up, when, before the meeting of the 
trades council, it was impossible to get money 
from anywhere?” 


> 
GIRLS AS STRIKE-BREAKERS. 

The 3runswick-Balke-Collender | Company, 
manufacturers of Brunswick phonographs, is 
using girls to break the strike of its organized 
metal polishers. The strike was called in March 
because of trade-union discrimination, low wages 
and long hours. The union now asks that the 
company agree not to discriminate, to pay wages 
equal to that paid by other phonograph factories 
and to grant the eight-hour day. 

The employment of girls has aroused the 
strikers, who show that this calling has been 
pronounced by every authority one of the most 
dangerous health-destroying trades known. 

———_————@______- 

A diller, a dollar, a Thrift Stamp scholar. Are 
you one of those in your school? Save some- 
thing for Thrift Stamps and W. S. S. 

SS 

Thriftlessness is shiftlessness. Put those care- 
less coins into Thrift Stamps and those Thrift 
Stamps into W. S. S. 
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OVERALLS & PANTS 
UNION MADE 


ARconaut SHIRES 


MOKE ONLY UNION-MADE 
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Phone Market 5725 UNION STORE 
BROWN & KENNEDY 
FLORAL AnTieTs 


Funeral Work = Speelaity—Lowest Prices 
3091 Sixteenth St., Near Valencia San Franelsee 
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SEE that the BAR- 
TENDER who waits 
on you wears one of 
these Buttons for the 


MONTH 
No. @ “1 
Current Month. 
YEAR 
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Qemand the Union Label 
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b TRADES OUNCIL § 
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ON YOUR PRINTING, BOOKBINDING 
AND PHOTO ENGRAVING 


If a firm cannot place the Label of the 
Allied Printing Trades Council on your 
Printing, it is not a Union Concern. 
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Named shoes are frequently made in 
Non-union factories 


DO NOT BUY ANY SHOE 
No matter what its name, unless it 
bears a plain and readable impression 
of 
This UNION STAMP 


UNION STAMP E 
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Factory No. _ 


—— 
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? All shoes without the UNION STAMP 


are always Non-Union. 


Do not accept any excuse for Absence 


of the UNION STAMP. 


BOOT & SHOE WORKERS’ UNION 
246 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
John F. Tobin, Chas. L. Baine, 

Pres. Sec.-Treas. 
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CHILD LABOR LAW. 

Opponents of child labor exploitation believe 
that the new federal law designed to reduce such 
labor to a minimum, which went into effect on 
April 24, will be productive of greater results 
than those attained by the law it replaces; but 
they are emphatic in calling upon the states to 
deal directly with the problem, especially by en- 
forcing compulsory education laws. 

Congress, without the power to regulate con- 
ditions of labor within the states, was forced, 
when it desired to deal with the child-labor prob- 
lem originally, to act through the interstate com- 
merce laws, making it illegal to ship from state 
to state goods manufactured under conditions 
allowing the use of labor of children under speci- 
fied ages. 

The United States Supreme Court having sect 
this law aside on June 3, the opponents of child 
labor succeeded in having passed, as an amend- 
ment to the revenue act, a law placing a ten per 
cent tax, in excess of the regular tax, upon all 
concerns making goods under conditions allow- 
ing use of the labor of children under 14, in fac- 
tories, mills, etc., and under 16 in mines and 
quarries. The law limits the work-day to eight 
hours, with no night work for children between 
14 and 16 in the former class of employment. 

Formerly it was possible for concerns to make 
goods with child labor for sale within the state 
only. The new law will place the special tax on 
such goods, and will thus, it is believed, prove 
more effective than the old one. It is not believed 
that any attempt to prove this law unconstitu- 
tional would succeed, since the Supreme Court 
has upheld the taxing power of Congress in sev- 
eral cases. State bank notes, it is pointed out, 
were taxed out of existence, also the manufacture 
of sulphurous matches. 

The committee’s chief aim in fighting child 
labor is to give the child full opportunity for 
educational and other development. 

————_@____--—- 
TO UNIONIZE BAY FOUNDRIES. 

The International Brotherhood of Foundry- 
Employes has empowered its business agent, M. 
M. Josha, to enforce by strike the unionizing of 
all foundries of the bay district. Heretofore 
that action was impossible because of the agree- 
ment between the Iron Trades Council and the 
California Metal Trades Council and the Cali- 
fornia Foundrymen’s Association. This agree- 
ment has been canceled and the union announces 
that it is at liberty to take any action necessary 
to protect and advance its interests. 
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A Shoe You Have Been Looking For 
‘“‘They’re as Solid as a Rock’’ 
Full Shape Comfort Toes 
Overweight Double Soles 
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MADE IN CALIFORNIA WEEK. 
State of California, Governor’s Office, Sacra- 
mento, April 22, 1919, 

I have been requested by the Home Industry 
League of California to designate the week of 
May 5th to 10th as “Made in California Week,” 
for the purpose of stimulating the manufacture 
and consumption of California products. There 
is no gainsaying the fact that the greater the 
consumption of California products the grcater 
will be the use of raw materials, the broader will 
be the market that our producers can find. The 
development of California is as yet only in the 
beginning and it is our duty as good citizens 
to encourage and assist in the development in 
every way. I therefore feel that we should all 
encourage the consumption of home products. 
I take pleasure in setting aside the days men- 
tioned as “Made in California Week.” 

WM. D. STEPHENS, Governor. 


ad 
ASPHALT MEN FAIL. 

Efforts of Asphalt Workers’ Union to estab- 
lish the union wage scale for the members of the 
organization employed by the State Harbor Com- 
mission, have resulted in failure, according to 
officers of the union. The new wage scale was 
presented to the Commission October 15th, but 
has not been put into effect, and repeated de- 
mands for its establishment have been refused. 
The scale calls for a wage of $5 a day and was 
put into effect December 1st by local street con- 
tractors and the Board of Public Works. The 
men working for the State are at present recciv- 
ing $4 a day, and efforts of the San Francisco 
Labor Council to have the rate increased have 


failed. a 
BURTON RE-ELECTED. 

R. W. Burton was re-elected president of the 
Iron Trades Council for the ensuing year at the 
regular meeting Monday night. Other officers 
elected were W. H. Kleinhammer, vice-presi- 
dent; Frank C. Miller, secretary-treasurer, and 
C. A. Richards, sergeant at arms. Trustees 
elected were George Cullen, A. G. Atwood and 
D. J. White. 

The council elected Burton, Kleinhammer and 
Miller as delegates to the convention of the Pa- 
cific Coast District Metal Trades Council, to be 
held in Oakland next Monday. 

The council canvassed the referendum vote 
of the unions on the agreement proposed by the 
shipbuilders of the Coast to take the place of 
the Macy award and announced that the unions 


| unanimously refused to endorse it. 
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AMERICA AND ENGLAND COMPARED. 

Sir Leo Chiozza Money, who by virtue of his 
high standing in the London financial world 
was appointed a member of the Commission of 
Inquiry on the Miners’ Demands, emphasizes 
the curious fact that at the recent sittings of 
the commission the truth was learned that the 
Ministry of Labor did not know American min- 
ers’ wages had been raised three times since 
1916. Using this to point a moral, Sir Leo says: 

“T have just received from America the offi- 
cial record of earnings in New York City, which 
has about 1,500,000 factory workers. 

“The average weekly earnings, not of the men 
alone, but of the men, women, boys and girls, 
employed in these factories were in December, 
1918, £4 16s 7d ($14.14) per week. Remember 
that this covers women’s trades, including the 
lowest paid industries such as laundry work. If 
we take trades in which males are chiefly em- 
ployed, such as pig-iron and rolling mill pro- 
ducts, we find that the average weekly wage in 
the month of December, 1918, was £7 18s 2d 
($39.54). 

“What are the average earnings of our own 
people at this time? I do not precisely know, 
because we do not take the trouble here that 
they do in America to ascertain facts. We pre- 
fer to be vague, uninformed, and fearful. When 
the war broke out the average earnings of our 
men and boys were about £1 7s 6d ($6.87) per 
week, and of our women and girls about 11s 
6d ($2.87) per week. At the present time the 
corresponding figures do not exceed £2 10s per 
week and 22s per week, respectively. If we take 
for New York State textile clothing, millinery 
and laundering, in which women and girls are 
chiefly employed, we find that the average earn- 
ings in December, 1918, were as high as £3 10s 
2d ($17.54) per week. 

“As for the cost of living, this was higher in 
America than here when the war began, but at 
the present moment I should say that the bal- 


ance of advantage on this score is with Amer- 
” 
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TO GIVE GRAND BALL. 

Federal Employes’ Union, Local No. 1, will 
give its first grand ball and entertainment Sat- 
urday evening, May 24th, at Knights of Colum- 
bus Hall, 150 Golden Gate Avenue. Entertain- 
ment will be furnished by the management of 
local theaters and amateur talent from the ranks 
of the union will appear. The proceeds of the 
dance will be used for the 1919 national con- 
vention fund, which it is expected will be held 
in San Francisco in September. 

John E. Boice, secretary of the convention 
committee, has charge of the affair. The chair- 
men of the various committees, as announced 
by President D. H. McClure, are Daniel S. Loon- 
ey, committee of arrangements; T. F. Sherman, 
floor director; H. H. Frederich, reception com- 
mittee. eS 

MOLDERS MUST SUBMIT CONTRACT. 

Members of Molders’ Union, No. 164, who are 
intending to accept employment at the trade in 
Honolulu, have been directed by the union to 
present all contracts to Secretary Thomas Dowd 
before signing in order that all the conditions 
demanded by the organization may be secured. 
This order was officially passed at the last 
meeting of the union. Union conditions for iron 
tradesmen contracting for work in Honolulu 
shops stipulate that first-class passage be furn- 
ished the mechanic from the continental point 
of embarkation to destination and return after 
fulfillment of the contract. It also provides that 


. the union scale of wages be paid the mechanic 


while traveling to and from Honolulu, 
———— 
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away rainy days and helps you take advantage 

of sunny opportunities. Make one with W. S. S. 
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